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Tue unusually large number of original communi- 
cations in this number, leaves no room for editorial 
matter and little for the usual educational selections. 
But no doubt the reader will be satisfied with the 
number, as it is. We are proud to present it asa 
sample of what the teachers and educators of the 
State can do, even under the existing excitement, 
which seems to derange almost every other business, 
and especially all literary enterprizes that do not tend 
in the warlike direction. In this point of view, the 
contributions of our friends are doubly welcome ;— 
welcome as aid to ourselves, and even more so, as 
indicative of their devotion to the good cause, 


throughout all changes and under every trial. 
> 





Tue next number of this Journal will, as usual 
in September, contain a full account of the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, this year to be held at Lewisburg. 
Already it promises to be a full and interesting 
assemblage, 





WE ask the attentive perusal by all County Su- 
perintendents and Teachers, of the table under the 
official head, showing the number of Teachers ex- 
amined during the past year, and the lowest grade 
of Provisional certificates issued in each county,— 
with the lowest grade of qualification to be recog- 
nized during the current year. If sustained in this 
movement to gradually but steadily elevate the 
standard of professional qualification amongst 
Teachers, we shall hope to see, in a vefy few years, 
an entire and most beneficial change in this matter. 





= | right. 


| are again opening their columns to school affairs. 
| This is a good sign. The Juniata Democrat at 
Mifflintown is of the number, and its views are 
Its educational column is to be mostly 
original and mainly on local topics. The teachers 
of the counties should support all such movements 
in their favor. 








Home Events: The war has so completely en- 
| gaged public attention, that we have not been able 
| to glean even a column of educational events for the 
| Journal. Nothing is transpiring in school affairs, so 
| far as the newspapers tell, except the usual meetings 
of candidates for examination by the County Super- 
intendents. We are glad to see that fuller notice is 
| given, and more precise rules adopted for these meet- 
| ings, than heretofore, and that the prospect for a fall 
| supply of teachers for the schools, as well qualified, 
| at least, as those in charge of them last year, is pro- 
| bable ;—notwithstanding the fears entertained a short 
time ago. There will be no doubt on this head, if 
Directors do their whole duty, and keep up the sala- 
ries of the teachers and the terms of the schools. 





TypoGRAPHicaL Errors: A few oversights of 
this kind occurred in the July number ; but most, if 
not all of them, are so obvious as to require no spe- 
cial notice. No one, for instance, would suspect that 
our lively and interesting correspondent “ Magister” 
ever wrote “apus” for opus; and so of the rest.— 
One word more as to these mistakes: Unless the 
sense is obscure or changed in such a way, by their 
agency, as to do injustice to the writer, we have not 
thought it worth while to formally emendate them 
in the next number. So long as the meaning can be 
made out, let the errors in punctuation and ortho- 
graphy be charged to the editor. 





JOTTINGS FROM THE JOURNALS. 
Worp Picrure: “ Homesick,— discouraged,— 
forty-three children in a little hot school-house,— 





EpvcationaL Departments: A few newspapers 


and such a boarding-place !”—Maine Zeacher. 








TeacuErR’s Recompense: In speaking of the 
teacher, the Hon. Francis Gillette uses the follow- 
ing expressive and truthful language, in his last re- 
port of the schvols of Hartford : 


A man who possesses that rare combination of 


qualities, which pre-eminently fits him for such a po- 
sition ;—who has education, experience, skill, tact, 
and intuitive insight into character,—a cool head, a 
warm heart,a quick eye, a gentle tongue, an open 
hand, and crowning all, a more than apostolic power 
of winning young hearts, and lighting up the school 
room by his genial and inspiring presence,—such a 


man deserves well of his country ; he is the highest 


style of public benefactors, and he who grudges him | 


his well earned crust, and treats him with a Shylock 
greed and niggardliness, is base enough to rob the 
mother that bore him, and brutal enough to drive 
the cart which carries his decrepit old father to the 
poor house, singing as he goes, a “ song of sixpence.” 
—Conn. Common School Journal. 


Learninc not Know.iepce: The memory acts 
like the pores of a tree, retaining and carrying 


knowledge to the place where it is needed to sustain | 


or produce development. The swamp elm takes up 
large quantities of water, and becomes a spongy hea- 
vy and almost useless piece of timber, which, when 
dried, is brash and brittle. A knowledge-soaked 
mind is like a water-soaked tree, heavy, dull, and 
knowledge. Hence we 


soggy. Learning is not 


learn many things, still never know them. We may 
learn much and know little; know much and learn 


little.—New York Teacher. 





Heatran ww tuk U.S.: De Bow’s mortality statis- 
tics, compiled from the last census, show that the 
people of the United States are the healthiest on 
the globe. 


and a half per cent. of the population. 


The deaths are 320,000 per year, or one 
Virginia 
and North Carolina are the healthiest of the States, 


and have six hundred and forty-eight inhabitants | 


over one hundred years old.—R. J. Schoolmaster. 

“ That 
was not first which was spiritual, but that which is 
But 
though the natural is first in order and necessarily 


THE MIND AND THE Bopy: St. Paul says: 
natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” 


first, we consider it as existing for the sake of the 
spiritual. Considered as a means, a body and a 
healthy body, is essential to complete living; yet it 
is not true that we live for the body, and that all 
other things must yield that we may have such bo- 
dies. On the contrary, it is often necessary that the 
body be exposed to damage, destruction and death, 
at the claim of honor, love, patriotism, or duty. The 
soldier who faces death for his country, the martyr 
who dies for the spread of truth, Howard in the fe- 
verish jail and Florence Nightingale wasting her 
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life in the camp-hospital, the parents who spend la- 
borious lives for their beloved ones,—these and all 
like these count life and subsistance of less import- 
ance than obedience to the high sentiments and emo- 
tions that stirand strengthen them. For such things 
we live. Our educational philosophy must not over- 
Kda- 
cation itself is but a means; a means for this very 


look the very blossoming and fruitage of life. 


end of having a man of noble sentiments and deeds, 
one who shall fulfill the old catechismal formula of 
the chief end of man to “glorify God and enjoy him 
forever.”’—Jllinois Teacher. 


Scneoots or Osweco: The existence of only two 
small private schools in this city of 19,000 inhabi- 
tants, and the fact that not ten pupils have been sent 
out of Oswego during the past year to be educated, 
except those who went to college or some similar in- 
stitution, are significant facts which commend the 
condition of the public schools here in stronger 
could do. 


public schools are good enough for the 


terms than mere words The sentiment 
that “tlre 
richest, and cheap enough for the poorest,” seems to 
be the prevailing one.—Jetter in the New York Tri- 
oune. 


Power or Fasnton: Crossing the ocean in the 


steamer Africa, in 1856, I roomed next a young cou- 
ple from Philadelphia, both of whom suffered from 
sea-sickness ; ‘the lady’s sufferings were terrible, I 
veral times, and greatly feared she might 
not reach month later I met her in 
Paris, where, surrounded by a group of friends, she 
eloquently discoursed upon the delights of a sea-voy- 
I heard her say, “ Oh! in a storm, the sea is 


saw her st 
Liverpool. A 


age. 
magnificent !” 

The power of fashion is something wonderful. A 
lady wears a dress which in its pressure upon the vi- 
tal organs reduces her vitality to a point so low that 
life becomes a burden. 

So we go from the delightful sea breezes to the 
suffocating heat of the interior ; we vomit and retch 


itwelve days in the close state room of an ocean 


steamer; we dress in a manner which nearly kills 
us, and do a thousand other useless and injurious 
things, and declare them “ splendid,” “ magnificent,” 
all because they are fashionable.—Lewis’s New Gym- 
nastics. 

Tae Literary Quack: Then there is the quack 
literary, whose vessel is empty, for its own part, but 
who borrows the wine of another man’s vintage, 
which he filters through it, drop by drop, till it gains 
a kind of second hand flavor of the grape which im- 
poses upon the uninitiated; who knows nothing by 
original education, and must read up for every paltry 
article as it is ordered ; who talks of his hard work, 
and bemoans himself as a slave of the press, if he 
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gives a couple of days to clothing with his own words | subject ; but he has not made a book that will be attrac- 


another man’s researches, and the facts which have tive to beginners. 

taken years to collect and collate; who steals New Procressive Enciisn Grammar}; Illustrated with 

thoughts as audaciously as a jackdaw steals spoons, | Giestnditer Gotaediand don Bhockeal focpanae a 

and never knew what it was to do a day’s independ-| A. H. Weld, A.M., and G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. Brown 

ent digging in the literary mine ; who is perpetually| © Taggard, Boston. 1861. 

trying to make bricks without straw and to weave | Mh pe ae ar. + A _—_ ae ears fosniahed su"ty 
' , r. Geo. Anthony, the agent in this State—has been ex- 

cloth without thread ; who writes for Just so much | amined and approved by a large number of the best teach- 

the line, without having anything to say, and carries |ers in the Union; and, on examination of its pages, it 











his brains to market as a farmer’s wife carries her | would seem that their approbation is well merited. What 


eggs. 


Not unfrequently the quack literary is seen |is very desirable in its plan, is the deduction of the rules 


in high places; for he has the climbing faculty of |in syntax from the principles on which they are founded, 
before the rules themselves are enunciated; and the full 


the ape, and can gather himself into a smaller space | 
than a full-grown man. 
The quack literary is a good listener, and great in | 
the power of adaptation. Hecan take a subject out | 
of your own mouth, adopt the information you your- 
self have given him not a moment before, put it into | 
new shape, dress it in new clothes, and dandle it be- 














| examination as well as use in the school. 


| supply of exercises it abounds with. The book will bear 
| 





Official. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrispure, Avueusrt, 1861. 


fore your eyes 80 deftly that you do not know your | 999, SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN JULY, 1861. 
Own again. | Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts, 
But it is as a critic that he shines in the brightest | Allegheny, Baldwin, William Cowen, 211 20 
splendor of his phosphorescent light. Seated on the} on ae 5 Sateen, 302 80 
P P | Sh Je s C. Bryant, 156 

throne of judgment, and with his inky thunderbolt | “ Versailles, George Miller, | 227 60 
in his hand, he is the Jupiter Tonans of his order. | nee a apes ee nee 102 a 
. . ° eaver orough twp., eamue co az 
What matters it to him that the writer has foryears|  « ” cine oe. Jehu Jackman, 14 40 
toiled with good, hard, honest, unsparing work to | Berke, " oO arene eae 126 80 
* r s,s d y bor. harles C. Pai 58 80 
perfect that book of his? What matters it if every | ford, South Creek, j sri ett wae t~ 
part has been well verified, every assertion dug up| Butler, Franklin, Ind., Lh Brannan, 10 40 
: 9 = a | Cameron Shippen, N. 8S. Housler, 63 20 
from its roots? <A dash of the pen, a flourish of the Carbén, ’ Franklin, Houiy Beyer, 155 60 
inky thunderbolt, and the author lies at the foot of $< Banks, A. J. Lauderburn, 268 40 
: ¥ ™ : " Mauch Chunk tp.George H. Davis, 36! 60 
the throne, smirched and scorched. The world which Cheeses, Peanabuner, Job H. Pyle, 73 60 
reads does not know that the writer of that hostile | Clarion, Mill Creek, Jas. Rifenbarick, 38 00 
7j ; i >] Clinton Dunstable, Robert C. Miller, 52 00 
review calculated his work by its money worth only, a Mill Hall. A. C. Kauffman, 41 60 
that he knew nothing whatever of the subject but ‘“ Pine Creek, C. 8. Baird, 96 40 
‘ in the t : its is 6c Grugan, E. H. Ritchie, 18 00 
what he found a! he 00k . self, and that his sole Clearfield, Houston, Austin 8S. Brown, 34 80 
object was to write a telling article which should in- “ Bell, James Elder, 57 20 
sure his re-employment.— 2. J. Schoolmaster. —_ Decatur, Sol. Hamerslaugh 69 20 
Columbia, Hemlock, Samuel Brugler, 109 60 
ip , ———= | Crawford, Meadv’le S WardClinton Cullum, 213 60 
; ° sc Vernon, Ind., Gabriel Brown, 8 80 
Hook Motives, $6 Whites, Ind., Lor’zo Washburn 10 40 
Elk, Spring Creek, Martin Perrin, 34 00 
ed Benezett, Ralph Johnson, 30 80 
ELEMENTARY ANATOMY AND Puysroroey ; for Colleges, | Fulton, Bethel, James J. Kirk, 152 80 
Academies and other schools. By Edward Hi!chcock, D. Greene, Centre, Godfrey Engle, 134 00 
D., LL.D., of Amherst College, and Edward Hitchcock, ‘< Jefferson bor., Francis P. Moudy 35 20 
Jr., M.D., Teacher in Williston Seminary. Revised “c Wayne, Joseph Krisley, 112 40 
Edition. Ivison, Phinney & Co., 48 & 50 Walker-st., “< Franklin, Hiram Kent, 143 20 
New York. Huntingdon, Clay, G. H. Stevens, 80 00 
This work, as we are informed in the preface, was prin- = wy Meer baa os gts: - 4 

: ri : " ndiana echanicsburg athew Wilson 8 
cipally written by Dr. Hitchcock, Jr., and the name of ig Washington, ? John Clowes, ° 113 60 
Dr. Hitchcock Sr., is added probably to give it the advant- | Jefferson, Beaver, Edward Reitz, 63 20 
age of the D.D.,and LL.D. of the latter. We have ex- | Juniata, Lack, — 2 — = ” 
; ; : 66 Tuscarora, John E. Dobbs, 20 O 
amined the book with care, and find, that in some respects Lehigh, Catasauqua, J. H. Moyer, 920 00 
it very much exceeds our expectations, and in other par- Luzerne, Dorrance, George Engler, 64 80 
ticulars falls far below them. The cuts, illustrating the es Jefferson, a D. Berry, be o 
Beso : : g se Salem T. S. Varner, 24 4 

text, are exceedingly epamenen and vaiuabie. In this " onnaion, Martie, Wm. G. Wentz. bal 29 60 
spect we cannot commend it too highly. The matter is Lycoming, Bastress, Christian Steppa, 27 20 
also very full and presented in few words. “ Jackson, Daniel Miller, 49 60 
But in reading the book through, the conviction was Limestone, George Clark, 96 80 

y h } tapractical " Old Lycoming, Wesley Moore, 88 80 
constantly forced upon us, that the author was not a practica ‘ Mifflin, Isaac Pepperman, 78 40 
teacher. He may be a good lecturer before a medical class “c Porter, Jacob Snyder, 52 00 
a Plunkets Creek, James Barbour, 30 40 





who have previously made themselves familiar with the 
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Districts. 
Susquehanna, 
Brown, 


Amounts. 
Jacob Grieb, 26 80 
Harman Miller, 1 60 


5 
oF 


Counties. 
Lycoming, 
“ce 


bo Cummings, James Gamble, 5 20 
Mercer, Liberty, William Bell, 62 80 
Northumber’d, McEwensville, bJ. Truckenmiller, 42 40 

és Turbut, Wm. Waldron, 173 60 
Perry, Wheatfield, Eleazer Owen, 72 00 
Pike, Milford, George P. Heller, 62 40 

o Palmyra, Thomas V. Taft, 33 20 

ee Blooming Grove,Jacob Kleinhaus, 33 60 
Potter, Allegheny, O., P. Chamberlain 25 20 

= Heborn, L. R. Burdick, 61 60 

66 Pike, W. R. Ives, 26 40 

« Sweden, Michael Snyder, 14 00 

ee Wharton, Seth Briggs, 32 40 
Schuylkill, Pottsville, James M. Beatty, 766 40 
Somerset, Quemahoning, Benj. Bowman, 93 20 

- Somerset bor., R. R. Marshall, 81 60 
Sullivan, Laporte twp., P. E. Armstrong, 29 20 


Susquehanna, Auburn, R. J. Carter, 182 80 
Tioga, Covington bor., J. Hazenbuck, 32 00 
“s Morris, Enoch Blackwell, 40 380 
66 Tioga twp., (bal) Wm. T. Urel, 58 00 
Venango, Cornplanter, Thos. Holenden, 90 40 
66 Harmony, John Myers, 38 00 
“6 President, Hugh McCrea, 56 09 
a Kingsley, Wm. Thomas, 67 20 
Warren, Kinzua, John QO. Rollins, 28 80 
6 Mead, Alex. Freeman, 27 60 
= Pleasant, H. C. Wood, 34 40 
Wayne, South Canaan, N. Varney, 116 80 
ned -almyra, J.J. Tropp, 244 40 
“ Waymart, F. H. Stanton, D1 20 
6s Bethany, E. W. Hamlin. 25 20 
* Canaan, Henry C. Ames, 95 20 


ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 

300. Question: Is it the duty of Township Auditors 
to settle the account of the District Treasurer annually, 
and to meet more than once for that purpose each year? 
Is a District Treasurer compelled to pay over the balance 
in his hands to his successor, before his accounts are thu 
settled? And is he liable for interest on a sum of money 
remaining in his hands by mistake ?—Tinicum District, 
Bucks county. 





Z 


Answer: As to the first question: It is the duty of the 
Township Auditors annually to settle the account of the 
District Treasurer, and to meet more than once for that 
purpose, if settlement cannot be effected at one meeting; 
and if they refuse, they may be compelled by mandamus 


As to the second: 


A District Treasurer is not compelled 
to pay over to his successor the balance in his hands be- 
fore settlement by the Township Auditors, for, till then, 
there is no balance legally ascertained. As to the third: 
The Auditors should charge the District Treasurer wit! 
interest on any considerable sum of money in his hands, 
by mistake or otherwise, from the time when he began to 
have the benefit and the District to suffer the loss of its 
use; or at least, from the time when he might have had 
but neglected to have, his account regularly settled. 

301. Question: Can Directors levy a tax for payment 
of a debt against the District, without having any school 
in operation, and still receive the State appropriation for 
that year ?—White District, Cambria county. 

ANSWER: They cannot. No building tax (or to pay 
debt for building purposes, which is the same thing) can 
be levied without the levy of an ordinary school or teach- 
ing tax the same year,—for the plain reason, that the 
building tax is not to exceed in amount the ordinary scho 
tax of that year; and therefore, if no school tax at all be 


levied, no amount of building tax is legal—section 3 


school law of 1854. 

Nor is State appropriation payable, unless school tax is 
levied, collected and applied to its proper purpose; fo1 
the equally plain reason, that the schools of the proper 


District must have been ‘‘ open and in operation at least 
I I 
four months,”’ within the proper school year, before the 


State appropriation can be paid. 


302. Question: What portion, if any, of fines collec- 
ted for violations of the License laws, belongs to the 
school fund of a district; and what is the mode of pro- 
ceeding to uin it from the County Treasurer or other 
person holding it ?—Erie Dt., Erie co. 





ANSWER Che 
March, 1856, (Pam. 


**two-thirds”’ 


31st section of the License law of 31st 
Laws, 1856, page 200,) gives at least 
of the penalties imposed by that act to the 
] 


** Directors of the common schools of the proper district,” 


except in Philadelphia; and though the supplement of 


April 20, 1858, (Pam. Laws, 1858, page 365,) makes con- 
siderable change in the Liquor law of the State, it does 
not repeal this 3lst section, but leaves it as the rule for 


distributing the penalties under the latter act as well as 


the former; see sec. 22 of the supplement of 1858. 

At least two-thirds of all liquor fines seem therefore 
payable to the Treasurer of the school Board of the Dis- 
trict within which the act was committed, for which the 
ine was impose 

If any fines be imposed under these laws, and paid into 
the hands of the clerk of the proper court, or of the County 
| 


Treasurer, and payment to the school District Treasurer 


be refused on demand made, application should be made 


to the court which inflicted the fine, when no doubt a rule 
will be at once granted on the defaulting officer to pay 
over the amount. 

If a liquor fine be imposed and collected by an Alder- 
man or Justice of the Peace, and refused to be paid over, 
it is a misdemeanor in office and may be criminally prose- 
cuted as sucl r, a petition setting-forth the facts may 
be presented to the Court of Common Pleas of the proper 
county, to issue an order forthwith on the Alderman o1 
Justice of the Peace,—under the Act of March 28, 1820, 


on the subject; and the court will cause prompt justice to 


be done in the matter. 

303. Question: Can a Board of Directors legally pur- 
chase sch books for the District at wholesale prices, 
and have them sold to the pupils at the same price, with 
the addition y of the necessary cost of freight? and 
if so, can they compe] the parents to pay for these books? 


District, Erie county. 


Answer: In some Districts this seems to be the only 


—Greenfield 


practicable means for introducing uniformity of books into 


the schools the purchase and distribution of the 
books by the Board seems therefore advisable, as it un- 
questionably is legal. Nor is the Secretary or other office 
if the Board violating the 20th section of the school law 


of 1854, by his agency in this purchase and distribution 


of books. But books thus purchased by the Board, are 
not to be giv r sold to the pupils without the consent 
of their parent and if given without this consent the 
parents are t liable. For, not only is the transaction 
with a minor, t it is not for such a necessary article for 
the child, as w render the parent liable. It is true that 
a book of the kind designated by the rules of the Board 


must be provided for the child; but the parent may have 


st such at < at home, or he may prefe1 buy it him- 
self,—and in either case another book is not to be forced 
n him I es not provide e book, his child may 
e expell the s¢ 

To avoid all possibility of difficulty on this subject, books 
furnishe s way by a ] 1 of Directors, should 
only be giv pupils for ¢ the payment of which 
shows the « sent of the i r they should not be 
delivered to the child without the express consent of the 
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parent and his promise to pay, given in such form as to | Superintendent to the school of the holder, or not till the 
{next annual examination ?—County Superintendent. 





render him liable. 
| ANsweER: In mostcases it should not be inserted till the 
304. Question: The same person was Secretary and lage te inserted til h 
Treasurer last year; and has been Treasurer and acting Jinal visit in the term to the school of the holder; and it 
Secretary ever since the system was adopted. Is this not , should then be done if required by the teacher. If not so 
legal ?—Frederick Dt., Montgomery co. |required, it perhaps had better be delayed till the next 
Answer: It is not, and whenever known to be the regular examination, when the examining officer will be 
case, this Department has refused to recognize the prac- | in possession of the latest information on the subject, and 
tice. The school law clearly intends that all the offices | oan act with the least danger of doing injustice. 
of a Board of Directors, shall be held and exercised by| In some Districts, however, teachers are paid in propor- 
different persons, except in the single case of Treasurer | tion to their marks in “teaching.” Here, the blank must 
and Collector,—when on failure of the Board to procure pe filled during the term; but even in these cases, it 
any one else to collect, the Treasurer may act as collector. | should be put off till the latest date consistent with the 
It is peculiarly improper for the Treasurer to be also Se- rights of the parties. 
cretary, for the reason, that orders for eid on the Trea- 309. Question: The requirement of the Department 
surer are drawn up by the Secretary, and signed by him as jin Orthography, “‘to spell any word in the English lan- 
well as the President. If heis also Treasurer, he thus | guage’? seems to dishearten some or our teachers. To 
test their ability, I used six words, seldom employed, viz: 
Xerophagy, Xelophagous, Zygomatic, Zinckiferous, Bary- 
305. Question: This District was formed into two in | tes and Dydactylous, which few could spell. Was it the 
the school year that endedin June, 1861. The general |intention of the Department to embrace such words ?—Co. 
balance of money on hand has since been divided between | Superintendent. 
them, in proportion to the assessable property in the new; Answer: Cerlainly not. Most of these are words 
and the old Districts. How shall the State appropriation 
for the same year be divided ?—Oliver Dt., Perry co. 
AnsweER: Being part of the general balance in the 
Treasury of the old District, it is subject to the same rule 
as that applicable to the rest ;—that is, it is to be divided | “' 
between the old and new Districts “in proportion to the | used or nearly obselete, should not be employed as tests 
assessable value of property within the respective Dis- in an examination on Orthography. The words to be 


tricts.” See sec. 4, school law of 8th May, 1854. panes in any standard work of general literature or em- 


draws orders on himself,—a practice not to be sanctioned. | 


| Selected solely for the purpose of puzzling; and though 
|in the Dictionary, they cannot be said to be words of the 
English language in general use. ‘Terms in the nomencla- 
of the sciences, and others that are exceedingly rarely 


ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. ployed in refined conversation, should be selected; but 


306. Question: It is reported that all professional cer- 
tificates in this county became null and void on the first | sciences, should be avoided. Many of these might puz- 
of July, 1861. I obtained a full certificate of the improv- 
ed form in 1858. Canit thus be annulled ?—Teacher in 
Schuylkill county. 

ANSWER: It cannot. The wholesale annulment of | Lexicon. Perhaps this indicates the best rule, viz: To 
certificates is without shadow of legal authority. No/|give no word, unless such as a good general English 
certificate can be annulled without special written notice to | Scholar ought to be able to use in writing without consult- 
the teacher objected to, and to the Board of Directors in|ing a Dictionary ;—there being few, even of the most 
learned who do’not occasionally make this reference. 


such as are out of general use or only employed in the 


|zle the best general scholar in their Orthography, and he 
| would not employ them in composition without referring to 


whose employment he is. 
} . * 

The report alluded to must be erroneous, and is only; A person may also hesitate about doubling an J, ora f¢, 
now alluded to, in order to disabuse the minds of some ea a participle or compound noun,—the insertion of ani 
Superintendents and many Teachers of the idea, that the | —or the 


summary authority alluded to, is possessed. 


5 


ora y ina Greek derivative, as in “* didactylous,’ 
retention or rejection of a silent finale when other sylla- 
bles are added to the root word. But if he hesitates at 


ANSWERS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 
the right place and shows by his remarks on the point, 


307. Question: Some holders of Provisional certifi- | 
cates have, on several previous examinations, received ee he is versed in the orthographical structure and prin- 
No. 1,in one or more of the branches. Should they be | ciples of the language,—he is, so far as these instances 
now and annually re-examined in these branches ?—Seve- | are concerned, to be treated as a good orthographist ; 
ral County Superintendents. : 


ANswER: This depends on the circumstances of each 
case. If the No. 1 was obtained with some difficulty and 
granted with hesitation, the holder should be re-examined. 
But if the examining officer is perfectly satisfied with the 


for such a person will usually reason himself to right con- 
clusions, and if he cannot, will refer to his Lexicon before 
he uses the word in writing or instructs his pupils as to its 
orthography. 











holder’s attainments in the branch, and is confident that 
a re-examination would only result in awarding the same 
number, the examination may be omitted, and the time 
thus saved be applied to the more thorough examination 
of some other branch. Especially may this be done, if 

the applicant has been engaged in teaching the branch | 
in question since his last examination init. But in no| 
case should the examination of No. 1, in any branch, be | 
omitted, when the examination on which it was granted | 
was by any other officer than the one now applied to; nor 

where the last examination was some years ago, and the | 
holder not recently engaged in teaching or studying. 








308. Question: When should the mark for teaching be 


310. THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

This periodical will be sent, during the present school 
year to each County Superintendent, at the cost of the 
State, in the same manner in which it is sent to the Secre- 
tary of each Board of Directors. Being the official organ 
of this Department—made so by the 9th section of the 
school supplement of 8th May, 1855, (No. 83, Laws and 
Decisions, ) the official matter contained in it monthly, is 


lto be carefully read and examined. Attertion to this re- 


quest will save labor both to this Department and to seve- 
ral of the county officers ;—letters of inquiry being not 
unfrequently received, which would have been prevented 


written into a certificate,—at the first visit of the County! if the official pages of the Journal had been referred to. 
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311. TO ) COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. —LOWEST GRADE OF PROVISIONAL CERTIFICATES. 
The following Table, compiled from the annual Reports of the County Superintendents for the school year which 
terminated on the 1st Monday in June, 1861, shows: 1. The wh yle number of candidates for the situation of Teach- 


er, examined in each county during the year; 9. The number of candidates rejected and to whom no certificates were 























granted; and 3. The lowest figure, or average of figures, on which Provisional certificates were granted. To these, 
in a fourth column, is added the lowest figure, or average oO! figures, On Which @ Provisional certificate is to be granted 
during the present year, commencing with the Ist Monday in June, 1561 
ea 
|e 27 ez 
S.5/25 Lowest figures and averages last year. Lowest figures and averages to be 
2 S'ss used this year. 
a "710 
3 
Adams, 194; 30); Lowest figure 4 ; a few cases as low as 0. Lowest average 3 , lowest fig. 4. 
Allegheny, 
Armstrong, 238 ; 25) se “ 3 ,except Gram. and Geography. 4 7 3 és 4. 
Beaver, | 254) 46 sé av. 2!, lowest fig. 3, except a few. 66 sé Si. ¢ 4, 
Bedford, | 210 7! sé sé 33, except a few. ¢ 3 hd 4. 
Berks, 493 | 51 66 “ 3 , lowest figure 35. 66 6s 23, 4, 
Blair, | 216 74 ee ee 4 , lowest figure 5. 66 os 3 ‘ 4. 
Bradford, 644) 45 és fig. 3 , except a few. ee “ 3 4. 
Bucks, 4101 47 sé av. 41, lowest figure 5. 66 es 3 4. 
Butler, 379| 15|  « © 3, lowest . ‘ 35 " 
Cambria 200 0 sé “not known, lk firure 5 ‘ rT; 1. 
Carbon, | 75 3 - ‘<< 4 ~, lowest figure 5. h > ‘ 4. 
Centre, 236 | 35 66 fig. 4. ”" , 3 5 4. 
Chester, 547 65 6s av. 3: 66 $6 ot. 4. 
Clarion, 244 6 sé fig. 3 , except a few. ce 66 + 4° 
Clearfield, ; 145 | <6 av. 4. 3 . 4. 
Chiaton, 79 12 aa 3 ae 4. 
Columbia, | 197 19 | 66 sé 3 , lowest figure 4. 3 .. 
Crawford, 698 18 ee fig. 3 3 4. 
Cumberland, 150 0 66 av. 3 . lowest figure 5 ‘ 3 rT ‘ 1. 
Dauphin, 219 12 66 ‘© 631, lowes rure 4, 66 6 ? 4. 
Delaware, 110 11 66 “ §. ee s 2} $6 3 
Elk, 65 66 fig. 3 66 » 2 ¢ 4, 
Erie, 607 | 59 6¢ 66 oa “ sé 3, 4. 
Fayette, 155 3 66 6 3 3 1. 
Forest, 12 3 6¢ é 3 > ~ 4. 
Franklin, 186 15 6e “ 3 , except a few. sé 6 ,} & 
Fulton, | 6s Oe ee ee i - : 4, 
Greene, } 
Hunting rdon, 269 0 ee e 3t. ¢6 T3 © cc “< 4. 
Indiana, 327 | 100 “ av. west figure << ‘ > ‘< < 3. 
Jefferson, 141 2 sé fie. 3. ) 1. 
iata, 157 38 6s “« 3 a 4. 
Lancaster, 583 15 66 ‘ | Bs ‘ 1, 
Lawrence, 397 97 o6 ‘ 3 + 4. 
Lebanon, 220 43 ¢ av. 35 ™ } 4. 
Lehigh, 225 0 ‘ fig. 3 , except in a few cases. 4. 
Luzerne, ' ‘ 
Lycoming, 320 5D 66 avy. 34, lowest figure 5. << se SR ss 4. 
Mc Kean, 99 8 6 fig. 4. 3 y 4, 
Mercer, 450 15 66 av. 3 ,. lowest figure 35. - es 3 1. 
Mifflin, 110 5 os oe a 66 66 3, 6¢ 4. 
Monroe, } 128 13 he ‘“ 3 , lowest figure 4. oa - 3 5 4. 
Montgomery, 
Montour, 129 3 66 66 2:. Jowest figure 3. = os 2, 3. 
Northampton, | 212 0 ¢ ‘ st, lowest figure 9. si " 3; » 4. 
Northumberland, 175 3 6é 66 3. lowest figure 4. By 4. 
Perry, 202 7 66 66 3. lowest figure 4. 6 66 a4 4. 
Pike, ; 147) 15 66 «© 31, lowest figure 4. $6 é¢ Ss ¢ 1. 
Potter, } 145 19 6¢ fig. 4 , except in a few cases. ‘ 3 4. 
Schuylkill, 196 11 sé = (8 “s iz 4, 
Snyder, 129 l 66 in 66 - 35 1. 
Somerset, 228 | 21 6 m™ £6. ‘ ce Bs : 1. 
Sullivan, | 85 12 66 av. 3!, lowest figure 5. és 3 ' - 
Susquehanna, 302 20 és fig. 4. ‘ 3. rT rT; 1. 
Tioga, 603 | 68} se av. 3:1, lowest figure 4. a: 4. 
Union, 100 3 ‘6 a Bs sé 2}, 3. 
Venango, 904 € 
Warren, 206 14 - ‘¢ 4, but in few cases. ‘< << .; cc “< 4, 
Washington, “é ‘ 3 cs “ee ‘ ‘< 1. 
Wayne, 284} 14 “ “ 3 3 ‘ 1, 
Westmoreland, 399 | 65 66 ~ x : 4. 
Wyoming, 111 3 a “64 a few 5. $< ss ¥ a 
York, 472 12 66 av. 33 3 4. 
This table is the most interesting, suggestive and indicative of true progress in the teache r’s profession, that has 


met the eye of the intelligent educationist since the commencement of the County Superint ndency. It not only 


shows,—allowing for the few counties whose statistics are not in¢ luded.—that the large number of 17,000 candidates 
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for the profession have been carefully and systematically a it be not as rapid as some could wish for, Too 
examined during the year in the whole State, but that |leng have the provisional certificates been benumbing the 
about one-tenth of these were found deficient and rejected. | energies of the profession; and misleading teachers and 
Thus, under the instructions issued in the June No. of this | directors into the supposition, that a County Superinten- 
Journal, (No. 27, page 359, that all applicants who | dent’s examination was a form, and the possession of any 
fell short of a certain standard, in each county, should be | certificate—no matter what the amount of disqualification 
Tejected,)—the schools have been saved from this large |it indicated—was sufficient to obtain and justify employ- 





infliction of incompetence. It also shows that the princi- 
ple then adopted, of gradually raising the standard of the 
Provisional certificate, year after year, till all shall attain 
the rank of the full Professional, is generally responded 
to, in the counties ; and that the local officers, by gradu- 
ally raising the test of qualification, will ultimately, 
though it may not be for several years, surely bring their 
teachers up to the real requirements of the 41st section of 
the law of 1854—that is, to the full Professional certifi- 
cate. Indicating, as it does, the accomplishment ef this 


great object, the interest and value of the table cannot | 


easily be over-estimated. 
In the column of “ rejected applicants,” it will be per- 
ceived, that some officers refused certificates to few and 


some to none. This was probably owing to a misunder- 


ment. But now, that a step forward has been taken,— 
though short in itself—motion onward is secured; prepa- 
ration for examination is rendered indispensable ; and im- 
provement must result. 

It is impossible now to estimate the benefit to all con- 
cerned, which will follow this elevation of qualification 
| amonget our teachers, and the refusal of certificates to all 
who do not come up to the required standard. Not to 
speak of the vast advantage to the schools,—it may be re- 
marked, that the indiscriminate issue of certificates to all 
applicants having now ceased, directors will hereafter be 
relieved from those importunities by the unworthy, which 
acquaintance, or relationship, or other influences, made it 





so difficult to resist. None will now be permitted to ap- 
ply, except such as from their knowledge, have been 


standing of Instruction 27. No doubt the same rule of | judged worthy at least of atrial. And the adoption of a 
rejection which prevailed in other parts of the State would | test standard, issuing from this Department, will justify, 
have swelled this aggregate to 2,500,—greatly to the |as well as oblige the Examiner, to refuse certificates to all 
benefit of the schools. But now that the object and mode |who fall below it. No longer local influence or favoritism 
of the proceeding are clearly understood, it is expected | will give employment, or the arbitrary will of the officer 
that the rejections will be in uniform proportion and in| who grants the certificate ; but an uniform and unbending 











increased numbers, over the State, the present year. 


In the column of lowest averages and figures for last 
year, it will also be pereeived that only the lowest figure 
is sometimes given, and in other cases only the lowest 
average. But this will also be better understood hereafter. 


In the same column, a considerable discrepancy in the 
figures and averages, of the different counties, appears.— 
This is partly owing to the existence of a higher grade of 
acquirement amongst the teachers of some counties than 
is found in others ; but it is, perhaps, mainly attributable 
to a difference in the standard of qualifications adopted 
by the various examining officers. The publication of this 
table, will, to some extent, correct this variety of test ; 
and a close adherence to Instruction No. 286, in the June 
No. of this Journal, (page 363,) on the “ Qualifications 
for Provisional certificates,”’ will have a still further ten- 
dency to overcome it. For, till the certificates issued in 
all parts of the State shall have nearly the same value, 
according to the figures upon their face, they cannot be- 
come reliable evidences of professional skill or qualification 


It will also be noticed, that “‘ Teaching” as a branch o1 
item in the certificate, is not expressly included in the 
tables ;—the fact being, that very few County Superinten- 
dents alluded to it in their reports. Nevertheless, it is 


hereafter to be included, and 1s to constitute an element 


in the certificate, as hereafter indicated. 

But the fourth column,—that indicating the minimum of 
qualification which is to be recognized the present year,— 
is the one which will attract most attention. The advance 
upon the minimum of last year, which it establishes, is 
not up to the reports of several officers, and may 
not satisfy the desires of some. But probably the differ- 
ent County Superintendents,—each acting for himself and 
without consultation with others, yet all concurring in 
making only a very slight addition to the requriements of 
last year,—therein acted wisely. What we want now is 
progress,—general, methodical, recognized progress—even 


|standard of merit will award it. 

| With these explanatory remarks, the following Instruc- 
| tions are made known, for the guidance of County Super- 
|intendents in the issuing of provisional certificates, du- 
ring the current year :— 

1. The examination and markings for Provisional Cer- 
tificates are, as nearly as practicable, to be according to 
;the requirements of instruction 286 in the June No. 1861, 
| of this Journal, relating to Qualifications for Provisional 
| Certificates. 

2. No Provisional certificate with a worse average or 
lower figure, than that:found in the fourth column of the 
| foregoing table, opposite the name of the proper county, 
|is to be issued. 

3. No certificate is to be issued when the figure in Or- 
| thography, Reading, Writing or Written Arithmetic, is 
| worse than the average figure of the proper county. 

4. As examination in the Theory of teaching has onl 
lately been introduced, the figure in this branch, may, fo 
the present, be as low as 4, or even 5; butin the Practic 
of teaching, no certificate at all is to be issued, if the 
teacher taught in the county the previous year and his 
figure in this branch was then worse than 3. 


5. No certificate is to be granted for a less term than 





one year from the date of the examination; except in the 
| single case of necessity to complete a term, and when no 
| other teacher can be obtained. 


WS SPECIAL NOTICE AND REQUEST: An unfortunate 
over-sight in the proof-reading of the Four Months cer- 
tificates for the present school year, lately sent to the 
County Superintendents for distribution, has just been 
discovered. In the second note at the foot of the certifi- 
cate, the word ‘‘ Teacher’s”’ is inserted for T'vreasurer’s. 
|The passage should read: ‘* Write the Treasurer’s name 
and post office distinctly.”’ County Superintendents are 
requested to.make this correction before distributing the 





certificates amongst the districts, or, if already distributed, 
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to call attention to it in their tours of examination and 
visitation. Otherwise, it may lead to error and confusion 
in filling up the certificates. 

312. Publication of Co. Reports in the counties: It is im- 
possible to append the whole of every County Superinten- 
dent’s report to the Annual State Report of this Depart- 
ment, owing to the size it would give that document and 
Most 


the expense it would cause. Nor is it necessary. 


of the matter in each report is local in its character and 
interest, and only proper for the information of the citi- 
zens of the county to which it relates. Hence, this De- 
has promptly examined every report, as soon 


lin 


partment 
after receipt as possible, andif approved, has so state¢ 
a letter to the writer, with permission that the report may 


be published in the papers of the county. This course is 


recommended in relation to every report that is approved, 


as being well calculated to spread useful information be- 


fore the people, and to show the condition of their schools 


and the operations of the Superintendency. In this local 


publication, however, the full tabular statements accom- 


panying most of the reports, may be omitted,—giving 


merely the aggregate at the foot of each column. But in 
this each officer will decide for himself. 
A few of the reports have been carelessly written, or, 


it may be, transcribed, and errors have slipped in that 


should be corrected, if the documents are to appear in 


print. The report of a County Superintendent will natu- 
rally be closely scrutinized, especially by the teachers, 


whose orthography, use of terms, or grammar, may have 


been perhaps the subjects of his own official criticism.— 


Another caution may be added. Several of the reports, 
when closely examined, are found materially to depart 
from the order of topics required by the instructions (No. 


265) in the May number of the Journal. Others adopt a 
ditterent classification of school houses, schools, &c.,—di- 
viding each into four or five classes, instead of the three 
required. Next year, it is expected that these departures 
will not be made. If so, the reports will be returned ; fo 


itis exceedingly difficult, and in some cases impossible, 
to tabularize results unless strict uniformity in the system 
of reporting prevail. As remarked.in the instructions on 
the subject, voluntary and independent suggestions of the 
local officer, instead of being discountenanced, are especi- 
ally desired. When these cannot readily be embraced 
under any of the headings indicated by this department, 
they are not, however, to exclude or derange them, but 


** will appropriately form the conclusion of the report.’ 





Original Communications, 


THE JOURNAL AND THE TEACHER. 
Mr. Epivor: To praise a person to his face, is 
considered gross flattery. To praise a public jour- 
nal to its face, (or upon its pages,) may be consider- 
To ad- 


vocate the election of a person to a responsible 


ed the same. But, the cases are different. 
public office, for which he is capable and worthy, 
even though in doing so, his good properties are 
praised, is justifiable, notwithstanding he may hear 
If it is done 
for the public good, and not as fulsome praise, it is 


the praise not intended for his ear. 


not only justifiable but right and proper. So with 
If it 
circulation for the good of the cause of which it 


a public journal, is wished to increase its 





is an advocate, where is a fitter place to show forth 
its usefulness, than in the journal itself? 

I wish to speak of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, to urge its claims upon teachers, and 
show its usefulness in the canse of popular educa- 
tion : and as this journal is read by many who are 
not its actual supporters, it seems to be, itself, the 
most proper medium for this purpose. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal has entered the 
tenth year of its existence. What have been the 
improvements in the schools during these nine 
years? It may be said that the County Superin- 
tendency has done much,—that teachers’ institutes 
So they have, but the 
It still is 


an active agent in promoting the success of the 


have accomplished much. 
Journal was the pioneer in this State. 
common schools, in their improvement and the im- 


provement of teachers. Normal Schools for the 


making of teachers may flourish in profusion, yet 
teachers’ institutes and teachers’ journals are justly 
considered necessary adjuncts to their success. A 
profession that cannot support an ‘organ,’ lacks a 
professional spirit. Not an organ controlled by a 
clique, but an organ of communication, whereby 
teachers may express their thoughts and compare 


methods of teaching, controlled by an independent 
editor. 


The County Superintendency (of which the Penn- 


is the father) has done, 
doing much. What was the condition 


of the schools before its establishment ? And what 


ania School Journal 


}2*) 
> & 
« 
ta 


are they now? Ten years ago, not a tenth part of 


the teachers in this State understood arithmetic, 
and consequently were unable to teach it. Seven 


1 


years ago, wnen 


duties of the Superintendency, not one fiftieth part 


Prof. Wickersham commenced the 


of the teachers in Lancaster county could have 
stood such an examination in arithmetic as is now 
given by Superintendent Evans. That our schools 
are not yet wholly purged of dross, cannot be rea- 
sonably expected; yet it is utterly false to assert, 
as some do, that they are not very much improved 
of the office. What did 
teachers know before that time, of the theory of 
teaching? Even those who were good teachers, 
had become good by practice rather than by any 


since the establishment 


knowledge of the laws of mind, They did not 


seem to know any established principle of present 
ing subjects to children in their natural and logi- 
cal order. Even yet there seems to be a tendency 


in the schools, to make scholars rather than edu- 


cated men and women. 
But, when all our labor is now in the very flood 
of success, the teache 


a portion of that pecuniary reward he so justly 


is about to be deprived of 


earns. 
There are teachers who hold the professional cer- 


tificate of the County Superintendent and the di- 
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ploma of the Normal School, who have labored 
for years in building up a profession, now receiving 
but twenty-five dollars a month during six months 
of the year, in districts too, which know their 
worth. Thirty, forty, or fifty dollars a month can 
never establish a learned profession; but we had 
learned to “labor and to wait.” We had been en- 
couraged for years to hope for a true appreciation 
of the teacher's services ; we had labored at Nor- 
mal Schools, and endeavored to keep up with the 
additional requirements for a professional teacher ; 
we have come forth with the seal of the County 
Superintendent and of the State Normal School ; 
and find at last, after a few years of apparent re- 
cognition of our services, our salaries reduced and 
our school term shortened. 


Tell us not that this is a hackneyed subject. So 
long as we saw a disposition in the public mind to 
exalt the interests of the school, we looked forward 
with hope ; but our salaries are now being reduc- 
ed; and it is time that teachers should speak out, 
and tell the parents of the ‘little ones’ intrusted 
to their care, that they will leave them for posts 
of honor, and let the Directors obtain cheap teach- 
ers more congenial to their views. J, at this time 


am not a teacher of a public school ; but if I were, | means, if he employs them himself. 


I would go to the war, or seek some other post, 
in which I could serve my country with honor if 
no other reward, sooner than longer serve an un- 
grateful people. 


True, School Directors and parents may feel the 
exactions of the war; but, as the School Journal 
truly says: “Let us save, and economize, and 
deny ourselves in any and every other direction.— 
Let us not starve the mind, or dwarf the future.” 
Admit that ‘ times are hard’—admit that taxes are 
high—admit that a debt of five hundred millions is 
upon us: suppose we had incurred all these for the 
support of the schools, and the war be forced upon 
us, as it now is, do you think that it would not be 
as vigorously prosecuted, and as much money rais- 
ed for its support, as if we had not taxed ourselves 
for the education of our children? Most certainly 
it would. And is not the education of our child- 
ren as important a duty for Americans and parents 
to discharge, as the preservation of our political 
Union ? “| pause for a reply.” 

E. Lamzory. 

West Lampeter, Lan, co., Pa., July, 1861. 





PHYSIOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Burrowes :—W hilst I do not wish to be of 


the number that would embarrass the operations of 
the school room by introducing a vast multitude of| 


studies, I cannot refrain from insisting that Phy- 


siology should be classed amongst the regular! 


studies of our common schools. 
« if any intelligent person were asked what a youth 


{should study, he would doubtless answer: That 
| which he will have need to practice in after-life ;— 
| that which will be of service to him hereafter. To 
carry out this answer to the full extent, would be, 
Lecthane, in most instances, impossible; and the 
judicious parent or teacher will make such a selec- 
tion as will meet the most pressing wants of the 
child. His selection will embrace orthography, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography and gram- 
mar. Shall we stop there? Is it possible for a 
person to fully develop his physical being and pre- 
serve his health,—on which his success in life greatly 
| depends,—without a knowledge of the laws, on the 
| proper exercise of which, depend that development 
|and that preservation of health? Certainly not. 





It is generally admitted, that mankind, physi- 
ically, is not fully developed. It is also admitted, 
that the successful exercise of the intellectual 
| faculties depends greatly on the healthy condition 
of the body; and I think it equally true, that the 
development of an individual, either physically, 
mentally or morally, will depend very much on his 
own willingness and co-operation. ‘To secure this, 
he must have faith in the means, and to secure that, 
he must be enlightened on the nature of those 
Now, since the 





subject of Physiology is an important one, alike 
| for the high and the low, the rick and the poor, it 
remains for us to inquire whether its study can be 
pursued to advantage in the public schools. We 
conceive that the greatest objection, and perhaps 
the only serious one, would be, that it is too diffi- 
cult; that no progress would be made, and no 
practical end obtained. To this objection, then, we 
give our attention. 

A study is easy in proportion as it 1s entertain- 
ing to the learner. A pupil's progress is propor- 
tional to the degree of interest he feels. There 
may be some portions of anatomy dry to most pu- 
pils ; yet, nearly all that need be learned of this de- 
partment, may be made sufficiently interesting to 
gain the attention, especially if the aid of charts 
and actual specimens is employed. 

If specimens could be obtained, it might be made 
intensely so, and the child’s ingenuity exercised in 
building the skeleton,-“in thicking God’s thoughts.” 
That innate philosophy would have ample play, in 
rearing the human frame from a confused mass of 
‘human bones. It is true, much of the anatomy 
could only be illustrated by drawings; yet this is 
no reason why it should not be taught at all. 

Much again, could be illustrated by specimens 
from the lower animals, as the heart, eye, &c. 

Physiology proper, or the uses of those organs, 
would follow naturally and pleasantly. Indeed, the 
pupil would have guessed at the uses of many of 
'those organs, and guessed correctly, too. His 
| powers of tracing cause and effect would be en- 
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larged. His belief in a great first cause strength-| 


When 
thus acquainted with the organs, their relations to 


ened, and his mind aroused to fresh inquiry. 


other organs, and their uses, there still remains the 
most important department to be considered,— 
namely : How to preserve those organs in a state 
of healthy action, and how to restore them to that 
state when deranged. 

This department, or Hygiene, may or may not be 
tedious, as the teacher chooses. Here, it is true, 
charts, diagrams, specimens and the like, cannot 
be called to the teacher’s aid. The class must go 
forth into the vast field of cause and effect, and by 
observation, collect just such material as will suit 
this subject. The boy, if he observe the rabbit in 
its movements, will observe that it employs its hind 
legs principally, in moving itself from place to place. 
If he examines it, (and what boy has not ?) he will 
find that these legs are much larger than the front 
He will 


naturally conclude that the heavier the task the 


ones ; the muscles much more developed. 
larger the muscle. If his attention is called to the 
arm of the blacksmith, he will be surprised to find 
that its muscles are much more developed, propor- 
tionally, than those of the arms of others; yet, 
when he considers the extra labor the blacksmith’s 
arm must perform, his surprise leaves him, and he 
concludes that this special exercise has developed 


those muscles. ‘Then let him compare results, and 


his conclusion must be, that the greater the duty im 
posed by nature, on a muscle, the larger will be that 
muscle; and the greater the reasonable duty required 
of a muscle, the more will that muscle develop ; or, the 
greater the exercise, the larger the muscle, and vice 
versa. rom a number of such instances, he can 
justly infer a general taw,—and one which he will 
not soon forget, as he drew it himself by induction. 
Again, he has learned the fact, that from 18 to 
25 ounces of impure matter, pass from the body 
daily, through the pores of the skin. If the pores 
are closed by impurities on the surface of the skin, 
it is clear that this refuse matter will not pass off, 
but remain in the system to produce disease. The 
teacher here can leave the pupil to exercise his own 
ingenuity, to suggest means to open the pores ; he 
need have no fears of his faiture. When the pupil 
decides, if correctly, let him embody his thoughts 
in words, give it as a rule, and he will then have 
gone as far as the profoundest thinker can go. 
Thus the teacher may go on and entertain and 
instruct his pupils. Let him exercise his ingenuity, 
and not become weary, and the scholar will not. 
Nor will this study require more time than any 
other. Let a time be devoted to it, and when that 
time arises, let it be occupied with it, and the child- 
ren will not be the loser. 
Shall, then, this subject, so important to all, so 


eminently practical,—as much so, indeed, as read- 
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ing or writing,—remain longer excluded from our 


schools? Shall the children of our land still con- 
tinue to growup ignorant of the laws of their being, 
to bear with much unnecessary suffering, brought 
on by the violation of just and unerring laws they 
knew not of, but which they might have compre- 
Shall the youth, both male 
and female, tread blindly on, and many of them fall 


hended and obeyed? 


into untimely graves, through our neglect to place 
a lamp at their feet to show them the majesty of 
nature’s laws, and the fate of those who violate 
them? Let us, rather, start anew in this matter, 
and bear in mind that the physical constitution of 
our children is placed in our hands, as well as their 
intellect, for 


vigor is dependent on the care they bestow upon it, 


culture and development; that its 


and that to exercise that care properly, they must 

learn what that constitution is, and what it re- 

quires. S. G. B. 
Lancaster, July, 1861. 

A MATCH IN GEOGRAPHY. 

[ recommend the following method of exciting 
en interest in the study of Geography, to the readers 
of the Journal :—A lesson is assigned to the class, 
consisting of a Province, Territory, State, City, 
Kingdom, or Empire; and the members instructed 
nformation they can on the lesson, 
from Maps, Geographies, Histories, Statistics, 


Travels, Newspapers, 01 


any other reliable source, 
At recitation the class is separated into two divi- 


sions. ‘Two pupils, one from each division, go to 


the outline maps and alternately point out and 
name, rivers, towns, cities, Wc.; or give the boun- 
dary, productions, latitude, or anything geographi- 
cally or historically connected with the lesson. If 
one of them points out or states anything, the cor- 
rectness of which a member of the opposite divi- 
sion has reason to doubt, the latter asks,—“ Is 
If the pupil 


is wrong, he takes his seat, and the next in order 


that correct? The teacher decides. 
in his division takes his place at the maps, until 
he is also detected in an error, or in pointing out 
something that has already been given, or has ex- 


hausted his stock of information. 


The contest is thus continued until the time al- 
lotted to the class has expired—to be commenc- 
ed the following day, where it closed the preced- 
ing. The teacher keeps an account of the num- 
ber of times each division puts the other down,— 
announcing the victors at the close of each week, or 
month. 

If the teacher prefers it, he can have his pupils 
strive for head, by giving the pointers to the two 
at the foot of the class, and letting the one who 
puts the other down go above him, and as many 
more as he can trap. This can be continued until 


all have been trapped but one, who goes head. 
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The above plan has many advantages over the umes; still those educational manufactories of Azote, 
usual mode of questions and answers, among which | will continue to dot our church yards all over with 
are the following :— | mansions of the early dead.” 

1st. The pupils acquire a certain, positive knowl-| J design to deal with the pestilential feature of 
edge of what they study; for they know that many ‘these school houses. Broadly; their pestilential 
ears will be open, and a battery of tongues ready | vharacter is a real evil, and one more extensive and 
to challenge the passage of an incorrect statement. |injurious than is generally recognized. 

2nd. The pupils, consulting different others, bring} Jt has been well said, that “ pure air is the /irst 
all discrepancies to light, and create a desire for necessary of life.” 
the truth. |per action of the lungs, are the first conditions of 

3d. The historical instances which they narrate | health. Every school house, church, or place where 
and the descriptions which they give, create in them |people congregate in any way, ought to be so con- 
a desire for more information, and a taste for read- | structed, that air must come in. That our rural 
ing ; and thus give them an elegance in narration, | school houses have been thus constructed, no one is 
and a good command of language. |sufficiently credulous to believe. That they should 

4th. General reading thus becomes tributary to | have been thus constructed, none but the uniformed 
the study of Geography. The pupils read the) wi) deny. 
journeyings of the children of Israel, the scenes of | (ould Pennsylvania mothers have a due appreci- 
our Saviour’s actions, the battle of Waterloo, the | ation of the injurious effect of confinement, in an 
storming of Fort Sumter, &c., and store up the| atmosphere highly charged with azote, upon the 
information for recitation when Egypt, Palestine, | health of their children,—not a stone of these build- 
Belgium, or South Carolina is assigned them for) jngs would be left one upon another,—not a Direc- 
a lesson. | tor placed in office, who would disregard the simple 

5th. The pupils ‘reely and unrestrainedly com-|}yt healthful regulation of proper ventilation,—nor 
municate their information on the subject, instead |, teacher employed, who would throw around him 
of having it dribbled out by questions. Their | the mantle of indifference, and allow his pupils to sit 
minds are treated as living fountains whose crystal | ang stupify in the malaria of Azotic poison. 
streams flow forth spontaneously, and not as wells | 


, : But, how are our school houses pestilential? Be- 
whose stagnant waters must be raised by pumping. | : ' ; 
|cause of the exhalations which accumulate in them; 


A. S. Burrineton. | 1 th , Pi al f 
j 7 i and they are more or less so, as the character o 
Monongahela City, Washington co., July, 1861. 2 : ‘ i 
| these exhalations is more or less potent. These ex- 


halations are the Azote of the French chemists,— 





Good air to breathe, and a pro- 


OUR RURAL SCHOOL HOUSES. | 
Throughout the rural districts of Pennsylvania, | ™¢phitic, corrupted, or suffocative air,—and arise 
there is a lamentable dearth of conveniently situat- |from the “ change which the atmospheric air under- 
ed, comfortable, well-ventilated and attractive school |S in every process of combustion, putrefaction, 
buildings. It would almost seem, indeed, that those |®2d respiration, whether produced by nature or 
we have, were, in a majority of instances, erected with |@tt;” and, by chemical analysis, they have been 
an eye single to want of comfort and convenience, | found to consist chiefly of putrefied animal matter, 
and to injury of health. Be this true or otherwise,— |and to contain a poison which produces continued 
the fact still remains, that many of them, in point of | fever of the typhoid kind. This poison is diffused in 
construction, are so wholly at war with every princi-| the atmosphere of the room; and, transported to the 
ple of Architecture, that, as arule, they are not only {lungs in the inspired air, it directly enters into the 
illy-ventilated, dreary, and unattractive, but pestilen- | blood, permeates the system, and produces disease. 
tial,—nurseries of disease. And although the index | It is subtle, and so powerful that even the most vig- 
on Time's dial plate has made twenty-eight or thirty | OfOUs cannot breathe it long, with impunity. 
revolutions since the inauguration of our Common | Azote is the unseen, but not unfelt enemy of health 
School era, and with these revolutions, we have |in our school rooms. 
amassed a vast fund of educational experience,—we | never fails to convert them into “foul wells,” that 
yet fear the tone of public feeling on this subject, is|stink in the nostrils of visitors. It is the deadly 
by far too superficial ;—that the importance of this | worm that saps the existence of those unfortunately 
matter has not struck sufficiently deep into the|doomedtoinhaleit. Many, many children owe their 
thoughts of society, to diffuse health and vigor of | death to the bad air of our crowded and poisonous 


It is wholly unrespirable, and 





action throughout its ramifications. 


Sorrowful, this, indeed ;—for beneath lies the sere 


and yellow complexion of moral ill-health, which if 
not changed—nay cured, will engender lasting dis- 
ease. The State may supply Directors with the 
Pennsylvania School Architecture in countless vol- 


school buildings. 

But why do these exhalations accumulate in our 
‘school rooms? Simply, because of their ill-construc- 
tion ; being small, low, close, and without the com- 
monest means of proper ventilation. In addition, 
cleanliness and the remcval of filthy and excrementi- 
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tious substances, are not fully attended to. But to 
answer more satisfactorily, we will, for a moment: 
turn to atmospheric air; see of what it is composed; 
and le arn how it is essential to the support of animal 
life. 

The atmosphere consists of three different kinds 
of air, each wisely intended, by the Creator, for some 
beneficent purpose. These have been denominated, 
“pure, respirable, or dephlogisticated air—ozxygen ; 
azotic, or phlogisticated—nitrogen; and fixed, or 
carbonic acid air” ;—in the proportionals of about 25 
of oxygen, 74 of azote, and one of carbonic. 

Oxygen, is the grand support of animal life, and, 
from Dr. Ingenhouz, received the name of vital air. 
By this, however, it is not meant that an atmosphere 
composed wholly of oxygen, would answer the pur- 
poses of ordinary and constant respiration. Far 
from it. Indeed, were the atmosphere thus consti- 
tuted, it would be almost as destructive of life, as it 
would be if deprived of oxygen entirely. The rea- 
son is, we would receive more vitalizing principle 
therefrom, than our systems, as constituted, could 
bear. The proportion of oxygen to the other ele- 
ments of the atmosphere as they ezist, is just the 
maximum quantity, necessary for due animalization ; 
and its constant presence, in that quantity, is indis- 
pensable in the economy of healthful respiration ;— 
it is the essence of which tire is made, and, there- 
fore, its support. Oxygen, is also the life of com- 
bustion. Deprive your candle of oxygen, and the 
flame instantly dies. Withdraw the oxygen from 
With animal life, 


f 


your fire, and its death follows. 
however, we have to deal. 

As, then, oxygen is the grand support of animal 
life, it necessarily follows, that its presence, for health- 
ful respiration, is an absolute necessity; and, taking 
the above proportionals for our guide, the best we 
can do practically is, to obtain and keep present, | 
about one-fourth oxygen in the quantity of air to be 
consumed. Oxygen taken into the lungs and again 
thrown out, becomes unfit for further use: and as 
our natural inspirations are about twenty-five or 
twenty-six in a minute, taking in about 13 cubic 
inches of air in each inspiration, and throwing out 
about 12} cubic inches by the succeeding expiration, 
@ full grown person will respire, according to Dr. J. 
Mason Good, 48,000 cubic inches in an hour, or 
1,152,000 eubic inches in a day ;—a quantity equal 
to about 79 hogsheads. Now, fancy one of our lit- 
tle, low, crowded school rooms, with fifty pairs of 
lungs, actively engaged in the consumption of oxy- 
gen, the room heated intensely by a huge wood stove, 
—itself a powerful exhauster of oxygen,—and the 
mode of these exhaustions becomes painfully appa- 
rent. If we consider that a school room 24 feet 
square and 8 feet high, contains but 546 hogsheads 
of air, and that 50 pupils require about 3950 hogs- 
heads of air for daily use, we will no longer wonder 
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that so many of them droop, and show 
langor, headache, and hectic, after an hour’s confine- 
nor expect them, shut up thus, like 





symptoms of 


ment at school ; 
criminals, or prisoners of war, to acquire useful and 
noble habits, health, activity of body, and vivacity 
of mind. 

The stern truth is, that their constitutions are in- 
jured and often destroyed, for the want of free air 
and exercise ; their spirits depressed and faculties 
stupefied, under the hard hand of a tyranny, originat- 
ing in the saving of a few dollars in the construction 
of these school buildings. Nor this only ;—we may 
never jook for a general elevation of ideas, nor for 
conduct springing from the honest pride of native 
nobility, fostered and encouraged by place, appear- 
ance, and precept, here. Association of ideas has 
vast power over the sentiments, passions, and con- 
duct. Place a child amidst a scene of great and 
complicated distress, and you will observe its mind 
to become depressed in proportion to the magnitude 
of the wretchedness and misery around it. Break a 
child to cruel punishments, and it becomes dastardly 
and contemptible. Cruelty is the parent of cowardice. 
Educate a child in a wretched hovel, deprived of the 
influences which refine and elevate the finer feelings 
of its nature, and it will pass through life, devoid of 
intellectual stamina and caring little for individual 
or general advancement. 

Why then, in the name of common humanity, can- 
not our children have other and better school rooms? 
It is their right to have them as comfortable, as at- 
tractive, and as healthful, as are their sitting rooms 
at home. 

Philanthropists, statesmen, MotHERS of Pennsyl- 
vania, it is your province, specially, to correct and 
guide the prevailing tone of society on this subject, 
*% 


} 


until the evil be fully eradicated. 
New Oxford, Adams co., July, 1861. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING.—NO, 2. 

It is proper to consider well, before entering upon 
any course of training, what results are proposed to 
be attained. It is not necessary in advocating phys- 
ical education, that it be set above all other kinds 
of discipline ; but simply that the true relation which 
it should be made to sustain to other branches, be 
properly appreciated. We should first entertain 
sound views and then act energetically upon them. 
In estimating the excellent results of mental culture, 
we may have been blinded to other training which 
should be made co-ordinate. The mind, when edu- 
cated for quick perceptions and untiring energy 
urged on by a restless ambition, may tyranize over 
the body. ‘ 

A few days ago we attended the Anniversary of 


he Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard College.— 


The membership of this society is maintained by 


choosing from each graduating class about one-fourth 
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of its best scholars ; so that the leading scholarship| tem was considered very unfavorable to menta) 
of the College is represented in the society. On/activity—as rather calculated to blunt the percep- 
entering the meeting, we were surprised to see the | tions and to paralize the mental action; while the 
number of pale, haggard faces,—stooping shoulders, | latter was regarded as of the first importance to the 
and dyspeptic looking men. The question occurred | artist and the scholar, for steadying the nerves and 
to us, is fine scholarship to be purchased only at| quickening the brain. 
such a cost? ‘Though this deteriorated physical | The second reason for the failure of physical train- 
energy was not universal among the members, yet! ing as heretofore practiced, is the desultory manner 
there seemed to be a much larger number subject to| in which it has been engaged in. We have just re- 
it, than in any equal number from almost any other| turned from a visit to the gymnasium of the Uni- 
class of men; while the reverse should be the fact. versity at Cambridge. The building is commodious 
The greatest intelligence should produce the best! and well planned for practice, and is supplied with 
physical development and the finest looking men. | abundant and costly apparatus. It seemed however 
When we are thus brought to realize the relation to be better adapted to the training of the athlete 
which physical training sustains to other depart-| than the scholar. As we passed through the ap art- 
ments of education, we should aim to discover some| ments we made particular enquiries about the method 
course of exercises, adapted to the school room,| of conducting the exercises. ‘To the question whether 
which can be made practical,—which can be safely,| the students were accustomed to exercise there daily 
and easily introduced without interfering with, or the reply was, that only a portion of the students 
overturning the established order of things. And ever come there, probably that portion who least 
while we should encourage no relaxation of diligence | need training ; that those who do practice come for 
and zeal in pursuing those studies which are now in| a time regularly, and then remain away for days and 
our schools, we must strive to strengthen and invig-| weeks together, and that it is then resorted to only 
orate the body, so as to enable it to withstand with-| for pastime. No person is obliged to attend the 
out injury, intense mental exertion. 





| gymnasium, and there is no professor to give instrnc- 
In the preceding article upon this subject, we re- | tion, or conduct the exercises. The question occur- 
marked, that there had doubtless more evil than red to me, what progress would be likely to be made 
ood resulted from gymnastics—from vaulting, lift-| in Greek, for instance, if the students were put upon 
g 8Y g = I I 
ing, boxing, boat-racing, as practiced in many of our| & similar course? 
literary institutions. This result is owing principal-| It is not unscholarly to attend to physical train- 
ly to two causes :—In the first place this system of |ing. Indeed there is needed for the 18 j 
_— Pe g. professor of 
gymnastics is calculated for training _ to perform | gymnastics, as accomplished and scholarly a man as 
wonderful feats,—to lift the greatest weight—to hang} there is to be found in the faculty. Wee are fearful- 
upon a ladder with heavy weights attached to the! ly and wonderfully made. ’o understand the theory 
legs—to sustain the body in unusual and painful of life and the innumerable complicate operations 
positions—and to pull a boat as though life and death | of the human system, requires long and profound 
depended upon the issue. |study. The science of Hygiene is in its infancy.— 
Now this is not the kind of gymnastics that we) The best of our medical men know comparatively 
need in our schools or our colleges. For our com-| little of it. They have but taken a cursory view of 
mon schools, such a system would not be practicable. | the temple in which is enshrined the human soul.— 
But more than this, it is not desirable for any of| Now what is needed in all our colleges is a man of 
our institutions. We want a system that shall bring| profound learning, who shall base his instructions 
into gentle exercise the nerves and muscles in regu_| and his training upon correct physiological princi- 
lar succession,—that shall vivify and strengthen| ples ; who shall know how to classify his students, 
these gradually, after the manner in which nature| giving to each, fatigue in proportion to his endur- 
builds up the body. The dray horse that is frequent-| ance ; and who shall be capable of giving correct 
ly made to exert his entire strength, soon aan information along with the practice. To make this 
stiff, and is short lived ; while the carriage horse, branch entirely successful, it must be made one of 
that is carefully trained and is required for light but| the prescribed studies of the course,—essential to 
frequent service, has a perfect body, his limbs are| the taking of a degree. Until it is put upon a par 





nimble and flexible, his health is good, and he en- 
joys a long life. 

The Greeks took extraordinary pains with their 
bodies. They had two systems of gymnastics; one 
for the athlete, in which he was trained for contests 
in the great games ; the other for the gentleman, the 
artist, the scholar,—intended to cultivate grace, easy 
motion, and fine, full development. The former sys- 





with other branches, and treated with as much care, 
we can never expect any perfect fruit. 

The same thing is true with reference to our com- 
mon schools. It will be of little service for the 
teacher to put some apparatus into the hands of the 
pupils, and then tell them to exercise with them 
when they feel like it. The soldier would make no 
progress in military drill, if he were taught in this 
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way. He must have a regular driil master, and be 


subjected to a course of discipline every day, in 
order to be successful in military maneuvres; and 
although there are but a few simple movements, and 
the soldier is required to go through with them every 
day for years, yet he never tires of them on account 
of the system and regularity insisted on, and the 
precision and accuracy required in every movement. 
It keeps the nervous system strung to its full power, 
and hence the renewed zest with which the soldier 
always returns to his drill. 

There is a lesson for teachers, who intend to in- 
troduce gymnastic training into their schools, to be 
learned from these facts. In the first place,—say 
nothing about physical training, and make no effort 
to introduce it in your school, unless you intend to 
make it a regular exercise and to give systematic in- 
struction. 
your scholars to use it, except at the regular time 
Have a place provided 


If you have some apparatus, do not allow 


and under your instruction. 
for it when not in use, where it can be kept clean, 
and be carefully preserved from injury. Have a set 
time every day when this exercise shall be attended 
to, and when that time comes, let exclusive attention 
be given to it. Let the time for exercise be short, 
but while engaged, give to it all the energy of which 
you are possessed. Be careful that every movement 
be precise and accurate. Be untiring in your direc- 
tions, and if a movement is not properly made, repeat 
it slowly, in detail, until it can be correctly done.— 
And be assured at the outset that you may antici- 
pate failure in the practice of gymnastics, from the 
same causes that you would expect failure in Geome- 
try, or Greek, or military drill. 

It is a beautiful sight to see a company of scholars 
go through a set of exercises to the sound of music. 
There is something exhilerating and inspiring in the 
movements, when made in perfect time. That such 
exercises are needed among students, and all persons 
of sedentary habits, especially ladies, is the convic- 
tion to which every one who has examined the ques- 
tion, has long ago come. That they may be success- 
fully introduced into our schools, only requires a 
little energy and zeal on the part of our teachers.— 
No efforts on our part shall be wanting to further 
the design. Sk. &. 
July, 1860. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A SCHOOL TEACHER 
2. 


N 
Nov. 24ru. Well, Monday morning has come 


and while the king of day in his 


again ; rising 
glory, is making the Orient chambers of the sky 
blush at his appearing, ance while his first golden 
rays are penetrating the “ woodland dell”—my dear 
pupils, with merry voices, are wending their way to 
the Old School House. How clear and ringing 


their laughter!!! I am, certainly, compensated | quite refreshing. 
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first and s¢ 
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And then 
to stand here, in the door-way, and be greeted with 


arranging everything for their coming: 
a hearty “good morning”’—oh! it happifies the 
heart and makes the task a pleasant one. 


The new Books are here, too, this morning.— 
This is the result of my recent visit among the 
parents, and of the sending home of these little 
notes, before mentioned. ** * The first thing in 
order was to complete the classification of the 
school—a pleasant pastime since the new books 
came. ‘ Sanpers’” entire series—primers, spellers 
and readers,—had representatives in the eager boys 
and girls, who marched into the several classes in 
true military style. ‘ Porter’s RuetoricaL” was 
dispensed to the “ good” readers, who were not a 
little proud at this mark of distinction. Then came 
the Primary and advanced Geography classes ; the 
cond classes ; Mental and 
Written Arithmetic ; Philosophy, Phy- 
siology, Composition and Declamation: Yes, and 
there’s the “ Bouncer ramity’’—a class in primary 
arithmetic, composed of real Jive fellows, who bound 
to the blackboard at the word “ come.” As to 
has been introdnced—a great 


Grammar 
Algebra ; 


writing, no system 
drawback. I think I must visit once more among 
my patrons, to get a system of penmanship for 
my pupils. 

In addition to the new books, all the little fel- 
lows brought slates with them, and I had them oc- 
cupy part of the day, in writing out the easier let- 
ters of the alphabet, and in simple drawings. It 
pleased them amazingly, and benefitted them in the 
bargain. Altogether, we had a happy day, and at 
its close, the pupils went, singing, home, carrying 
a portion of their books with them to prepare the mor- 
row’s less ie 

Nov. 25th : The 
pils of every size 
After the regular devotional exercises were gone 


school room crowded with pu- 


and disposition imaginable.— 


through, and before taking up our books, we had a 


Jive minutes talk about Compositions, One was “done 


up” in Crayon on the blackboard, to show the’pu- 
pils the mechanical part of the operation. The 


‘“heading”—the “under-scoring”’—the “marginal 


space,” &c., were attentively watched and noted by 


the boys and girls. The subject was named, and 


tl ions to be written and handed in by 


ne composit 
Friday afternoon next. 
A proposition was made to the classes, whose re- 
citations had to be memorized,—that, should any 


i} 


pupil fail to answer properly, irree 


- 


or more ques- 
tions in the primary, or two or more questions in 
the advanced classes, the pupils thus failing, must 
re-prepare the lesson and recite out of school hours. 
The “ayes and nays” were put, the proposition 
being carried in the affirmative with a unanimity 


The American pupil should be 


for my early arrival at the school house, and nicely! permitted to vote; it will be part of his duty in 
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after life; and when he votes for the enactment of 
@ law in school, that law will be sacred to him,— 
and in case he should violate it, he receives the 
penalty attached without any grumbling. Let him 
have something to say in the government of the 
school ; he will not abuse the confidence placed in 
him. 

Nov. 26th: “ Lizzie B is gone—she died 
last night,” said little Willie this morning, as I 
overtook him on the way to school; and, as he 
spoke, the great, glistening tears followed each 
other down over his rosy cheeks. Poor Wii! ! 
Lizzie was his class-mate; but the angels came 
and took her up to that higher school, where all is 
joy and peace forever. I, too, will miss you, Liz- 
zie! Your voice will not be heard in the morning 
song, nor the patter of your littie feet upon the 
floor, as you and Willie came to recite your lessons. 
*T was gloomy all day, and at an early hour school 
was dismissed, to allow the pupils to gather around 
the bier of Lizzie, and go with it to the Cemetery. 

Nov. 27th: School room crowded to overflowing, | 
this morning. The seats insufficient, and conse- 
quently there is a perfect furore going on. Here, a 
bevy of little misses, just verging on to their 
“teens,” intimate in a very decided manner, that 
“ they will not yield their places to make room for 
older pupils.” This one is dissatisfied, that one is 
grumbling, while the entire squad of “small fry” is 
rushing, en masse, to secure the corner seat. What 
shall Ido!! How I wish some of the parents were 
here to see the difficulties a pedagogue is heir to. 

By and by I succeeded in calming down the ex- 
cited mass, and things began to smile again. The 
recitations were not good, and the “study again” 
rule, was brought into requisition with more than 
one class, 

“Teacher, John Bower is pricking me in the 
head with a pen” screamed alittle urchin this after- 
noon, “yes,” says John, “but he has been jostling 
my desk.” Soit goes. Their angry passions rise, 
and must be restrained. Kind words prevailed 
again, and a treaty of peace was signed on the 
spot. 

Nov. 28th: Well, for once at least, we have seen 
a real live School Director inside of this school 
house. He talked so kindly to us all,—patted the 
little fellows heads, and was so good humored and 
pleasant, that he soon had a crowd of little folks 
around his knees, gazing reverently into his face. 
He examined the school room, the furniture and 
play grounds; he promised us some good things 
by way of repairs—and as this was “ composition 
day” he remained to hear that exercise. His visit 
did much good ;—long may he wave. 

Dec. 1st: Monday morning, and the house full: 
but all appear to be happy. “ The carpenter has 








been abroad’—that is, on Saturday last, he with 
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hammer and saw, had been at work in our school 
room; and, I have the honor to say, that I worked 
“journey work’ with him all day. Great high 
benches, that elevated my pupils mid-way between 
floor and ceiling, were, by an application of the 
saw, “lowered” considerably. Pegs on which to 
hang hats and bonnets were placed around the 
walls; the blackboard was enlarged, giving us fifty 
square feet to work on (it is too small yet); the 
play grounds were cleared of rubbish, and a score 
of little conveniences attend to. I believe my pu- 
pils sang louder, studied harder, recited better and 
played more heartily,—just because the carpenter 
had been there,—than they had done since the ses- 
sion commenced. 

Dec. 2nd: No decrease in numbers; the pupils 
say they “like to come to school’—for which say- 
ing I feel grateful and take courage. Our_scrip- 
ture lesson was from Mathew’s gospel—the Mes- 
siah blessing little children ; and the song—‘“There 
is a happy land,” was sung with anunction. Class 
in Geography partially failed. The reason given, 
was, “‘ that the lesson was toolong.” “Teacher, please 
try us with a short lesson, and we will not fail.”— 
“ Will_not a shorter recitation well prepared, be 
more beneficial to us, than a long one illy prepar- 
ed?” “QOur motto says—‘ not how much, but how 
well.’” Thus did the pupils reason the matter with 
me; and their logic being conclusive, a shorter 
lesson was allotted them, and a perfect recitation 
will be expected to-morrow. 

Dec. 3rd: A gloomy, rainy morning this, but the 
pupils all here. And—my eyes! what a pile of 
umbrellas, extra caps and coats, comforters, wrap- 
pers, rubbers and wet weather garments, generally, 
have been “heaped up” around my desk. Who 
wouldn’t be a pedagogue on a rainy morning? And 
see! the water from this dripping wardrobe, will 
soon float my chair off!!! I fear I will take cold 
from the dampness in the room. **** A few 
minutes labor, and the pi/e of garments around my 
desk disappeared, and took their proper places on 
the “ pegs” to dry. 

As we always endeavor to “make the most of 
everything”—the wet floor was not without its good 
results. Our classes in Geography had a ‘ minia- 
ture” view of the “natural divisions of land and 
water” on “the surface of the” floor. The dry por- 
tions (scarcely one-fourth of the area of the floor) 
represented the /and, while oceans, seas, gulfs, bays, 
rivers, brooks, &c., were represented by the wet.— 
An aperture in the floor of the building permitting 
the water to tumble down on the inside of the walls, 
gave us a “bird’s eye” view of a cataract. 

The hours passed by, the sun shone again, and 
at the proper time we were off to our homes ;—all 
feeling that a good day’s work had been done. 
Mill Hall, Pa., July, 1861. MAGISTER, 
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THOUGHTS ON COMMON SCHOOLS.—NO. 2. 
Their National Importance. 

“ Let me write the songs of a nation, and I care 
not who makes its laws,” is a very well-put half- 
truth ; though at a time like the present, when pa- 
triotic impulses are fired by ‘“‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” “ Hail Columbia,” and other national airs, 
Yet, like all 


stimulants, patriotic songs are intermittent in their 


it would seem to be a whole truth. 


influence ;—at one time seeming to give sole guidance 
to the popular thought and will,—at another hardly 
producing a ripple on the surface of the common 
mind. Music, however inspiring and effective, is an 
evanescent influence ; and, to mould a nation’s char- 
acter it requires a steady, pressing, controlling force 
which may act as a guide, yet form a well establish- 
ed habit for the common people. This simple state- 
ment naturally suggests the Common School, as a 
universal educational agency,—exerting as it does a 
breadth and permanence of influence which no other 
human instrumentality can command. 

[t is only repeating a truism to say, that people 
will be what they are educated to be,—that as a gen- 
eral fact, the course, character, influence, and des- 
tiny of every individual are determined by the edu- 
cational circumstances of his youthful years. “Poets 
are born, not made ;”’—and, doubtless most persons 
are naturally possessed of a peculiar aptitude for 
some special work, if they could only discover it; 
but the truth still remains, that nearly all are what 
their education qualifies them to be,—not merely in 
their vocation, their position in society, but in their 
actual character and influence. In a country like 
ours, where every citizen theoretically holds in his 
hands the nation’s sovereignty equally with any other 
citizen; where the laws, social customs, literature 
and religious culture, depend so immediately upon 
the intellectual and moral development of the masses; 
where the popular voice acts upon the ruling power 
more distinctly and effectively than in any other 
land,—it must be of momentous importance to have 
the primary, forming education of future citizens as 
thorough, judicious, and fuil as possible. The sta- 
bility and excellence of our republican institutions 
depend mainly upon three personal characteristics, 
which all Americans should possess, and which good 
Common Schools are admirably adapted to promote, 


u_,not to create:— 

1. Intelligence. 
that, as a general fact, the wisest, most intelligent 
men are the best citizens. It is so inevitable a neces- 
sity that it would be folly to argue it. On the other 
hand, it needs little vision to see that the one grand 


It needs no argument to prove 


agency for the diffusion of general intelligence among 
all classes, especially among the poor and unambi- 
The College, 


the Academy, and the private school are not neces- 


tious, must be the Common School. 


sarily exclusive in their benefits, but to a certain ex- 
tent they are so; the children of wealth can enjoy 


{Children very 


the special advantages which they offer, while the 
sons and daughters of poverty must stand without. 
For these, and for many of what may be termed the 
middle class of society, the Common School is the 
only source of instruction ; from it they gain what- 
ever of mental discipline, habits of thoughtful study, 
and literary taste they possess. The University and 
the Seminary stand in the far distance, sometimes 

unfrequently hated as haughty, unsym- 
but the Common School, coming down 


coveted, not 
pathizing ; 

to the comprehension of the weakest, imparting in- 
struction suited to the most limited capacity, extend- 
ing its benefits to all alike,—must soon or late win 
the confidence and attract the affections of that large 
class, whose intelligence is mostly limited to its 
teachings, and whose character as citizens is greatly 
determined by its influence. Any one but slightly 
acquainted with political operations,—the intrigues 
and maneuvres of demagogues, knows how easy a 
prey to deception, to flattery, to appetite, the ignor- 
ant always are; how, in thousands upon thousands 
of instances, a man’s vote, which ought to be the 
intelligent, conscientious expression of a freeman’s 
will, is purchased by unscrupulous politicians for less 
than “ a mess of pottage.” This is one of the weak- 
est points in our republican institutions,—that allow- 
ing nearly every man to vote, we have so insufficient 
a safeguard against the machinations of unprincipled, 
» cajole the unintelligent, 


selfish men who seek t 
easily prejudiced to be mere tools for the accomplish- 
ment of their, base designs. It is not impertinent, 
either to the times or to the subject, to inquire how 
far the present troubled state of our country is owing 
to the lack of intelligence, 
education, and the thoughtful habit of mind which 


good common school 


such an education should form. 


2. Intelligent obedience to law. Without acquies- 
cence in the requirements of legitimate authority 
there can be no safe society; without intelligence 
sufficient to discriminate between laws that are just 


and those which are unjust, there can be no proper 


‘obedience, such as a free man should réhder to law, 


—only aservile yielding to force. These two things, 
—a habit of obedience, and a disposition to know the 
justice of the authority,—can and should be care- 
| upon all the attendants of our schools. 
rapidly perceive the distinction be- 
their moral judgments are 


fully inculcat 


tween right and wrong; 
generally correct, and it can be only ruinous to their 
characters to teach them that any requirement, or 
law of any kind or origin, is right unless it is just.— 
On the other hand, the habit of cheerful obedience 
to superior authority is one of the ideas which youth- 
ful Americans readily pronounce “very good,” but 
In the common schools 
The good 


rarely reduce to practice. 
is a most favorable place to fix this habit. 
teacher requires only what is best for his pupils to 


perform, and he insists upon prompt obedience until 
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it becomes a firm habit to obey unreluctantly and ing is necessary to fit men for the government under 
without question. Very much can thus be done to which they live, dowbly necessary is it, that they 
make amends for imperfect home discipline; and, should be intelligent and virtuous to manage success- 
while the teacher should, whenever practicable, show fully the affairs of State. Men are not born Legis- 
his scholars the justice and propriety of his demands, lators nor conversant with the science of govern- 
he must require implicit obedience of all his pupils,;ment. These requisite qualities do not spring up by 
not simply for the best good of the school, but yet spontaneity. They are attained only by culture. 
more for the great excellence of the habit when those | The destiny of this nation has long been a subject 
pupils shall become citizens, for “those only are fitted | of speculation and anxiety. Its founders fondly 
te rule who have first.learned to obey.” ‘hoped that here, in this cis-Atlantic home, there 
3. Moral Principle. A good citizen is a good man,'should be an asylum for the oppressed and liberty 
not merely one who refrains from positive wrong, but to the captive; that here there should be a broader 
one who does the right which he sees to be done ; he and more congenial humanity than that of the old 
does not by weak compliance or limit self-distrust,' world; that here the arts and sciences should strike 
stréngthen the wicked cause, but boldly attacks evil their roots deep down, and bring forth a fruitage un- 
as something which just “vengeance suffereth not paralleled in the history of the race ; that here, man 
to live.” This moral vigor, though somewhat de-!should extirpate those terrific monsters that infest 
pendent on constitutional character, may be greatly society,—ignorance, bigotry, intemperance, slavery, 
fostered and developed by judicious instruction. I war, and feudalism, and under the progressive forces 
would not have the teacher encroach upon the do-| of civilization, become imbued with the spirit of free- 
main of the theologian, but I would have him sedu- dom, duty, benevolence, equality, scientific and moral 
lously cultivate in his scholar’s mind the habit of re-| truth, and thus approximate to the “first good, first 
garding the moral character of actions, of words | perfect, and first fair.” Whether we are to realize 
and of dispositions, and of being governed by princi- | this hope, or whether our country is to take her place 
ples of inflexible morality. That Common School is in the sad procession of empires run down and de. 
very imperfect in which the scholars have no instruc- Stroyed by their own unhallowed ambition, their lust 
tion that qualifies them to judge of right and wrong °f power, their injustice and wrong waged upon 
and inspires them to act as conscience dictates. morality and all the laws of the universe, remains to 
Common Schools promoting these three charac- | be seen. Where shall we confidently look for a so- 
teristics, are manifestly of incalculable importance ution of this question? Certainly, not to the strong 


to the prosperity and perpetuity of our nation. arm of any army; not to pulitical demagogues ; nor 
A. Surru, |to an unlettered people. The sword, from time im- 


memorial, has been the argument of the oppressor ; 
and in a civilized country, the case must be an ex- 


Education, in its most comprehensive and unlimit-|*eme one to justify its use. Armies may throw off 
ed sense, includes the culture of man physically, in-| Ppressive yokes and afford temporary relief; it is 
tellectually and morally; and no system of public | intelligence and public virtue only that can lay the 
instruction can be said to meet the wants of the age, solid foundation of permanent peace, unsullied free- 
unless based on this three-fold nature of man. dom and national prosperity. 

Having prefaced this much, we will dismiss the} Ina government like ours, the people are the ac- 
subject of physical education for the present, expect- | knowledged fountain of all authority. How neces- 
ing to recur to it in future. sary, then, that their action should be guided by wis- 

No fact seems more thoroughly established by the|dom. The people make the laws and control the ex- 
history of the world, than that the prosperity and | ecution of them. But do an ignorant people make 








EDUCATION A POLITICAL NECESSITY.—NO. 1. 





safety of a nation depend upon the intelligence and 
morality of the people; and especially, is this true 
as regards all Democratic and Republican forms of 
government. While despotic governments train 
their people, so as to make them-good subjects, upon 
us, in a republican form of government, devolves the 
higher responsibility of so educating the people, that 
they may not only be good subjects, but good sover- 
eigns,—as all legal authority primarily originates in 
and returns to the sovereign people. That individ- 
ual who supposes we may safely count on success 
without having provided ample means for an ade- 
quate amount of intelligence and integrity among 


wise and humane laws; and do they execute even 
good ones? If rulers go wrong, the people must 
right them. This presupposes them qualified by 
culture and conversant with the affairs of State —~ 
If demagogues seek positions of responsibility and 
trust, the people must refuse them. But how is this 
to be done, without knowledge with which to judge, 
and moral stamina with which to deny? The peo- 
ple direct the Senate and over awe the Cabinet.— 
The people give intellectual and moral character to 
the very age and body of our institutions. ‘The peo- 
ple control the destinies of the nation. If, then, we 
are to be a great, happy and prosperous people, it 





the people, is seriously inerror. While proper train- 


must be through the intelligence, virtue and power 
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able as those which God spoke from Sinai, and it 
needs no Hebraist to translate the thunder. 

George Washington said: “In proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force to public opin- 
ion, it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” In our country, not only does the gov-| 
ernment give force to public opinion, but public 
opinion gives force to the government, good or bad. | 








have missed the little home-world of light and love 


‘in which the sun of his existence had heretofore 


risen and set ; and, if he had been a student at the 
neighboring academy, or the distant college, he will 
also have missed the familiar faces of his class- 
mates, his companions, his friends. He wili have 
been grieved to find so many of his pupils noisy 
and unmannerly, and perhaps unwashed and un- 





Judge Story said: “I do not hesitate to affirm,| kempt; and, in the general aversion to study, he 
not only that a knowledge of the true principles of | will have encountered the suspicion that the boys 
government is important and useful to Americans,| nd girls have but little faith in his capacity to 
but that it is absolutely indispensable to carry on| teach them anyi. ing they do not now know. It is 
the government of their choice, and to transmit it to| 4 trying period in the life of the teacher. He is in 
their posterity.” |a new world, treading an untrodden path. Will he 

Edward Everett, the practical educator, said :—/| ever feel at home in that world? Can he ever learn 
“ Education is a better safeguard of liberty, than a| t° lead little children along that path and do them 
standing army. If we retrench the wages of the good? No wonder if, for a moment, his heart sinks 
schoolmaster, we must raise those of the recruiting | within him as he ponders these questions. No 
sergeant.” wonder if the unwelcome thought flits through his 

It is evident to the slightest observation, that the| brain that he has miscalculated his powers and 
conviction of the importance of popular education,| ™isunderstood his mission. Thus comes to the 
is not so deeply inwrought into the mind of society | true teacher his first trial. 
as it ought to be; for there is not that earnest feel-| . But, if the naked walls and the usually barren 
ing in its behalf, which the subject, in view of its ac-| surroundings of the school room, and the unpre- 
knowledged weightiness, justly demands. 


| possessing appearance and conduct of many of the 
We stand in the same relation to posterity that 


' pupils, are not attractive to the teacher whose 
our ancestors did to us. We have no less duties to 
perform than they had. It was their especial and 
appropriate duty to found the institutions we have) 


professional experience is embraced within a few 
summer days, how much /ess attractive must that 
school room be to the forty or fifty boys and girls 
received—the noblest legacy in the gift of any peo-| who add to the naked walls and hard benches the 
ple. Itis our duty to preserve and perpetuate these} dread of hard tasks and an exceedingly hard ferule! 
institutions we have received at their hands. The) [f the teacher of mature age longs for those mani- 
boon they would bequeath to the latest posterity,| festations of the lovely and the beautiful to which 
can never reach them and bless them, except through| he has been accustomed, how can we expect the 
our instrumentality. The next generation will, in 4)| child, yet unused to the mental application which 
great degree, be what we make them. If our whole} makes the scholar, and with its mind filled with the 
duty be done, they will start high up in the scale of | jargest idea of individual freedom, to become re- 
intellectual and moral excellence ; they will be happy) conciled to a daily confinement of six hours within 
and prosperous through our wisdom, or miserable} walls which so repulsively chop off the line of its 
and wretched through our folly. From this respon-| roaming vision and impede the flight of its weary 
sible agency there is, there can be, no escape. spirit! So unattractive toa child are a majority 

Mainsburg, Tioga, July, 1861. H. 0. Jouns. | of our school houses in their location and finish, 
et | and so steep and rugged to little feet is the hill of 
science, that, but for the observance by teachers 
of some or all of the instrumentalities of which we 





THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER. 
No, 2.—The School-room. 
3efore our friend, the teacher, has yet learned| are about to speak, few children would ever repre- 
the names of all his pupils, he will have observed! sent any other character than that of Shakspeare’s 
that the walls of the school room are not as neatly} whining school boy, 
papered as those of his mother’s little parlor, nor| “ 
its ceiling as nicely whitewashed ; he will have felt! 
the melancholy and blank appearance of those| Surely, truancy, a frequent offence in our common 
walls, without a single picture to furnish a loop | schools, is traceable to no other cause than the un- 
hole of escape for his imprisoned spirit; he will| attractive associations of the village or country 
have looked in vain through the uncurtained win-| school house. Positive distaste for study and ex- 
dows for something to remind him of his sister’s| treme fondness for out-door sports will not produce 
flower garden—fragrant with roses and heliotropes| it if the cause we have assigned be wanting. We 
and honeysuckles, or his father’s apple tree—load-| would at once prevent truancy and render the 











creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school.” 
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school room attractive to teacher and pupils, by 
the following simple means. As hinted above, they 
are not rovel. Wesum them up here for the bene- 
fit of our friend, the young teacher. 


I. Always wear a pleasant countenance.—A\l- 
though, at the outset of your experience, you may 
be almost ready to despair at the apparently 
gloomy prospect before you, you should not forget 
to remember that, to meet and conquer difficulties 
is true heroism, and to yield to them is cowardice. 
At once banish the idea, which is at first a stum- 
bling block in the way of every young man, that 
life is a succession of delights, unmingled with vig- 
orous blows to be given and unfriendly thumps to 
be taken. That truth firmly impressed upon your 
mind, and this erroneous idea thoroughly eradi- 
cated from it, the next thing for you to do, is, to 
resolve always to wear a pleasant countenance.— 
“A merry heart doeth good like a medicine.”— 
Like a good gift given in season, it blesseth him 
that giveth as well as him that receiveth. It doeth 
good to the teacher, by making light his most ardu- 
ous duties; and it maketh glad the countenance of 
his pupils because their sympathetic spirits, ever 
ready to rice and fall with the temperature around 
them, cannot resist its influence. Children natur- 
ally love the sunshine, and the teacher who need. 
lessly casts a shadow over any part of their young 
lives, wrongs them much and does not benefit him- 
self. Whatever the discouragements and vexations 
of the school room may be, it is the duty of the 
teacher always to look on the bright side. Every 
profession has its disadvantages and its perplexi- 
ties, and school teaching is not without its full 
share. To be hopeful and cheerful when clouds 
lower around you ; to rise superior to every obsta- 
cle; to keep straight on your way, making the best 
of everything, is the proof of your manhood and 
the tailsman of your success. “A fretful spirit 
drieth the bones” of the teacher and sappeth the 
sources of his usefulness. Be careful, therefore, to 
radiate sunshine through the school room, and thus 
take the first step toward rendering it attractive to 
yourself and your little charge. 


If. Cultivate the beautiful_—Begin at the begin- 
ning. Teach your pupils to exercise due respect 
for the beautiful form which God has given them, 
by keeping it and the clothes their parents have 
given them, in the words of the old maxim, “ neat 
and clean.” “ Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
and the children who make free use of cold water, 
who do not allow their apparel to resemble that of 
the “ ragged Pennsylvanians” in the War for the 
Union, and whose hair is never permitted to look 
thirty-two ways for the different points of the com- 
pass, have learned the first lesson in true refine- 
ment; and until that lesson is learned no school 
room can be attractive to pupils or teacher. Do 


not neglect this much neglected matter. Nothing 
is so repulsive as dirt. If necessary, keep a basin, 
towel, comb and cloth brush in one corner of the 
school room. Of course, you will see that the 
school room itself is daily dusted and swept, and 
that, in winter, it is properly heated and ventilat- 
ed. There should also be a place for every text- 
book, cap, bonnet, and satchel; &nd, when not in 
use, all of these articles should be in their place. 
Next to personal cleanliness in the cultivation of 
the beautiful, comes a cleanly and well-ordered 
school room. 


Next, see that your pupils are taught to sing; 
and be sure that you have at least one song per 
day at the close of school in the afternoon. If 
you cannot sing yourseif, some of your pupils can; 
and they will soon teach the rest. Singing imparts 
a charm to the existence of children, and in a 
school room it wakens up pupi's when all other 
means fail. It is also true that many unpleasant 
circumstances which will happen in a school room 
will be forgoten by teacher and pupils in the fer- 
vor of a sweeping chorous. The Germans have 
long taught singing in their schools, with beneficial 
effects upon the minds and hearts of children. We 
Americans sing in our homes and at our work; we 
sing in our churches and at our festivals; even our 
soldiers sing when they bivouac around the camp- 
fire or make a desparate charge on the battle field. 
Why should not the throats of school-going child- 
ren warble their songs of cheer when their minds 
are jaded and their bodily energies almost exhaust- 
ed? 


Thus far your efforts to render the school room 
attractive have been attended by little, if any, 
pecuniary cost. We propose now to take a few 
dollars from your purse for that purpose—con- 
vinced that, like bread cast upon the waters, they 
will return to you after many days. Obtain halfa 
dozen good pictures with which to beautify and 
sanctify your naked walls. Don’t forget to feed the 
souls of your pupils, and to purify and ezalt their 
imaginations, by the representation of some old 
castle, some historic scene, some glowing landscape, 
or the portrait of some of the heroes whom the 
world loves to honor. Life itself should be a beau- 
tiful picture, without spot or blemish, and the 
school boy and school girl will be encouraged to 
make it such, if other pictures daily tell them of 
the good men who have gone before them, of the 
glorious principles for which they contended, and 
of the wonders of nature and art which show the 
greatness of God and the rewards of a noble ambi- 
tion. Lithographic or steel engravings have be- 
come so cheap that for five dollars quite a gallery 
may be obtained, and the pupils would cheerfully 
add to it by occasional contributions of pennies 





and half dimes. A good map of the United States 








- 





or your own State would heighten the effect and 
be useful for reference. In all this we suggest 
nothing that you may not easily accomplish ; while 
the teachings of your own heart and the daily at- 





tempts of your pupils to make pictures upon their 
slates or the blackboard, will tell you that the in- 
strumentality here urged is a most valuable ad- 
janct of the art*of making the school room at- 
tractive. Try it. 

You will not forget flowers. They spiritualize 
the imagination even more than pictures. We all 
know their silent power in moulding the sentiments 
into a joyous harmony with all created things.— 
Nature fashions them in her wondrous laboratory, 
and plants them here and there along the roadside 
and in the fields, that the eye of man may be 
brightened by their rare symmetry and delicate 
colors, and his other sense captivated by their de- 
licious odors. The imagination is reached through 
the senses. Children need those flowers in the school 
room to supply food for their imaginations. We 
beautify and adorn our graveyards with flowers and 
evergreens, and why not the school room of those 
who willsome day fillthem! Flowers in summer— 
wreaths of evergreen in winter! 
ing, but ch, how much good they do! 

We can think of other ways of cultivating the 
beautiful, but if the young teacher will inculcate 
cleanliness and order, and gratify the natural love 
of his pupils for music, pictures and flowers, he 
will need no further suggestions under this head.— 
His own head and heart, sharing the new life of his 
pupils, will supply the rest. 


They cost noth- 


III. Encourage physical recreation.—School houses 
now, more than formerly, are supplied with play- 
grounds, though it is to be regretted that many of 
these playgrounds are not favorably located with 
regard to comfort and convenience. Still, a teacher 
who loves to see his pupils happy will make even 
the worst of them inviting, or find a substitute. If 
trees surround the school room how grateful will 
be their shade in summer, and what iunocent en- 
joyment will they afford! If not, there is always 
a shady side to the school house, or a neighboring 
grove, or a running stream near by. Except in the 
cities—and, it may be as well to state here, that I 
write in the country and for the country—none of 
the modern gymnastic inventions are essential as 
adjuncts of the playground. Boys and girls in- 
stinctively prefer the old sports and games of their 
fathers and mothers, and none are more healthful 
or more productive of real pleasure. What we ad- 
vise you to do, therefore, is, to give your pupils 
plenty of out-door exercise and occasionally par- 
ticipate with them in its enjoyment. The boys will 
welcome you into a game of ball, or a skating ex- 
cursion ; and girls and boys will be delighted to 
have you take a ramble with them in the woods or 
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teach them what little of military tactics you hap- 
pen to know. Onrainy days suggest in-door games 
of an intellectual character, but permit none that 
are rude or boisterous, 

To recapitulate: If the young teacher always 
wears a pleasant countenance; if he studiously 
cultivates the beautiful ; and if he encourages pro- 
per physical recreation, the difficulty of governing 
his school will be lessened ; regularity in attend- 
ance will be secured; the repulsiveness of the 
school room will disappear; and the pleasure of 
teaching school and going to school will ripen into 
a “joy forever.” James M,. Swank. 
Johnstown, Pa., June, 1861. 


A THIRD TEACHER. 

In a former article we spoke of two teachers, 
both of whom were industrious and, in their way, 
faithful. ‘1 ere is still another teacher whom we 
will now describe. Henry is a fine looking young 
man, who prides himself upon his appearance, and 
depends upon that to carry him through the world. 
W hen he was ascholar, he studied just as much as 
he was obliged to, in order to get along and be 
able to recite his lessons, so that the teacher would 
not call it a failure. What he could not learn 
without too much close thought, he teased out of 
his school-mates, or got from keys. When his tasks 
were recited, (for he always considered them tasks,) 
he was so well satisfied with himself, that he threw 
by his books until his next lesson compelled his 
attention. On examination days he recited by 
rote, or failed entirely, or.—which was the more 
common occurrence,—found it convenient to be 
away from theschool. He was irregular in attend- 
ance and generally late when he did attend. 

When he left the school, he knew just what had 
been forced upon him. The fact was, he was too 
lazy to learn, except as he wasdriven. Being now 
under the necessity of doing something, he tried 
farming, and then he undertook to learn a trade; 
but hesoon found that he was not made for a farmer 
or mechanic, and so he became a merchant’s clerk. 
In this, too, he totally failed to satisfy his em- 
He had no energy, no aptness for the busi- 
ness ; he was lazy. Finally he determined to take 
to teaching, not because he thought he should like 
it, but because teachers had such easy times, as he 
expressed it,—“ working only thirty hours in a 
week.” He knew that he was not qualified, but 
concluded, that if he should look over his books a 
week or two, he would be able to squeeze through 
an examination, if the Superintendent were not too 


ployer. 


strict and unnecessarily particular about the “whys 
and wherefores,” and such little things. 

When the day for the public examination of the 
teachers of the district arrived, he found it was 
absolutely necessary to be away on business that 


‘could not be put off, or else, he was taken severly 
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ill the day previous, so that he could not attend.— 
So a few days after the examinations had all been 
held, he presented himseif before the examining 
officer, with the required paper signed by three 
very accommodating Directors, stating that they 
wished to employ him to teach one of their small 
schools, and requesting the officer to give him a 
certificate, if he deemed him qualified to teach such 
a school. 
the Superintendent to strain the law, and treat him 


better than he does others who had honestly en- | 


He who was too lazy to study, now asks | 


|of three classes of teachers. Now, fellow teach- 
ers, to which of these three classes do you wish to 
belong? It is for you to say. If you are satisfied 
with keeping school, just for the sake of the wages ; 
if you care nothing about the business, only to get 
along with as little labor as possible ; if you have 
no regard for those committed to your charge,— 
‘no respect for the good opinion of your employers, 
follow Henry as your pattern, and you shall receive 
‘your reward. If you desire to become popular as 
|a teacher, and to have the name of driving schol- 


deavored to prepare themselves. He only wants to ars through books, and into advanced branches 
teach this school, because the Directors, as he al-|rapidly ; if you are satisfied with having your pu- 
leges, cannot get any one who has been examined.) pils skim the surface; if your object is mainly to 
Thusghe gets a poor certificate ; but, as soon as he, make a show for yourself and your scholars; if 
has it, he secures the best school he can, or the you are content with the short lived fame that su- 
one in which he can get the highest wages. |perficial teaching will bring,—take John as your 


As he finds it requires labor to govern his school, guide and your reward shall be certain. But if 
he lets it go without being governed; and with|your intention is to do good by teaching; if you 
but little effort he brings himself to believe, that, |Sincerely desire to improve the rising generation, 
as it is the duty of scholar# to behave properly, 204 to be a lasting blessing to your species; if you 
and as it will be their loss if they do not study,— jexpect your employers to respect you, and your 
he is doing only his duty by letting them take their Pupils to honor and love you, while laboring for 
own course. He never really studied when he went their welfare, and rise up and call you blessed 
to school; consequently he does rot knew how to | hereafter ; if you look forward for the approval of 
make others study, or how to stimulate them to |Your God,—make Charles your model. 
action. He never understood his own lessons,and| Directors, to which class do you want your 
he cannot know whether or not his scholars under- | teachers to belong? If to the class represented by 
stand theirs. It requires ambition and energy and Charles, encourage such teachers; give them a fair 
action, to kindle an enthusiasm in pupils, and he is | compensation ; show them that you appreciate 
too lazy to attempt to do it. He cannot mix with | their labors and their patient perseverance. But, 
his scholars in their plays, or their pleasure excur- |if you wish to employ members of the other classes, 
sions, for that is too much like work. He teaches offer so small wages, that good teachers will not 
because he must do something, and he has tried|accept them; pay poor teachers as much as you 
everything else and failed; so he has no love for|do good ones; have no regard to the grading of 
the business, His employers have no respect for | their certificates when you hire them, or when you 
him, his pupils no love ; he has done no good, and | assign them schools; and give no attention to them 
has allowed the children to learn and practice |or their business,—and you will have just the class 
much evil. lof teachers you wish for. 


Henry may well stand as the representative of | If faithful, competent, industrious teachers are 


a class of teachers, not very numerous it is to be 
hoped, but still far too numerous. They are driven 
to teaching, because they lack the energy to suc- 
ceed in any other department of industry. Their 
want of success prevents them from being employ- 
ed more than one term in the same school; but 
still they find Directors to hirethem. Their want 
of application prevents them from properly quali- 
fying themselves ; still Superintenents grant them 
poor certificates and they teach on. Some may 
think, that this picture is over drawn; but any 
one who is intimately acquainted with all the 
schools in any section of our State, must be forced 
to acknowledge, we think, that there are some, at 
least,—alas! too many,—teachers belonging to this 


demanded by the people, and if they are encourag- 
ed by the Directors, there will, in a few years, be a 
supply; but, if unfaithful, incompetent, /azy teach- 
ers are just as acceptable, there will be an over 
supply. X. 
Zowanda, July 2, 1861. 





OUR HOBBIES.—NO. 3. 
A second Hobby ridden by many of the enthusi- 
|asts in our profession, is, that of “ teaching rapidly.” 
It seems to be a favorite theory of many instructors, 
that the human mind is formed and fashioned some- 
‘what on the principle of the sponge; or, in other 
| words, that it is a passive recipient, and nothing is 
peanlved from the teacher but to pour in as rapidly 








same class with Henry. as possible,—taking for granted that all will be im- 
In this, and the previous article, we have en-|mediately absorbed. Not only are too many studies 
deavored to delineate the peculiar characteristics ' often pursued by children, but the teacher presents 
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them at too early an age and hurries his pupils 
through them too rapidly. Children in the present 
day are too often taught beyond their years, as well 
as beyond the capacity of their minds. Pupils of 
all ages are hurried through their studies in a man- 
ner that results in little benefit to them, and in none 
to the community. Too many are led to believe 
themselves thorough scholars, when, at the same 
time, they are unable, without the aid of a lexicon, 
to translate the Latin in their own diplomas. They 
are led to suppose themselves giants in intellect, and 
shun the society and gambols of their proper com- 
panions and playmates. Their example acts as a 
deadly Upas, infecting and poisoning the mind of a 
whole community. Ambitious and misguided parents 
and teachers hold them up as models of excellence 
to their children and pupils. They are kept from 
their innocent sports and amusements, and, being 
made to forsake nature, are led to drive reason and 
judgment from their thrones, and follow the path 
pointed out to them by the blind. 

Parents, Directors, and Teachers, all appear to be 
dupes of this ill-fated ambition. In their ambitious 
and grasping propensities, they seem to forget that 
the child is not more than mortal, and, that even as 
a mortal, its mind is not yet matured. The mind 
cannot thus be stuffed, as the miser would fill his| 
purse with coin. It must be trained no faster than 
its capacity and the age of the pupil will permit.— 
No wonder the student sits pale and emaciated, as 
the midnight taper grows feeble,—no wonder he 
leaves his alma mater with nerves unstrung,—no won- 
der disease takes hold of his body and hurries him 
off to a premature grave. He must finish a thorough 
(?) course in mathematics, the classics, nental, moral, 


and natural science,—and that too in a “ four years’ 





course,” at some institution of learning. He is a 
prodigy, indeed, so far as the world can tell; but 
were his own reason to decide impartially and pro- 
nounce, how different would be the decree! Far too 
great a number in the present day and generation 
are allured to follow this false system of culture,— 
too many are anxious to enjoy the name of being 
educated, and seem to be, rather than be. 

Examine, but fora moment, the inevitable result 
of this hobby, ridden until it might with propriety 
be styled one of our frailties. In the majority of 
cases, the pupils are hurried on at such a rate, that | 
they find themselves standing, or attempting to stand, 
without a necessary foundation. We cannot suc- 
cessfully train the mind in this rapid manner, any 
more than we can build a real edifice on an imagi-| 
nary piece of ground. There must be a good foun- 
dation ere the superstructure can be erected, and | 
every brick must be firmly placed in its proper posi- | 
tion. Very few of the pupils who have thus been | 


trace the cause of their ignorance to the ambition 
of their instructor! Few, indeed, are the teachers 
who can feel that their actions have been perfectly 
free in this respect from the censure of an impartial 
and unbiassed mind. They, whose fame has been 
transmitted from generation to generation, from age 
to age, and from nation to nation, were not free from 
the scrutinizing scepticism of an uncharitable world. 
We, who to-day live surrounded by all the advan- 
tages possessed by a civilized and enlightened na- 
tion, are not as far beyond the criticism of the ob- 
server as we should be. Where, then, is the glory 
of our reformation in methods of instruction, when 
the grand end at which we aim, is lost in our per- 
sonal ambition ?* 

If we look at this subject calmly, we will find, that 
to our personal desires to become noted, we are 
making a sacrifice of the most holy attributes of 
humanity. Too often, for the purpose of gratifying 
the whims of a few of the bright ones of our schools, 
do we hurry the renfA[inder superficialiy over their 
studies, and in the end leave them as ignorant and 
destitute of light as he, who, on a moonless night, 
finds himself the adventurer in an Indian jungle or a 
Brazilian forest. A. N. Ravs. 
Bedford, July, 1861. 


LEARNING TO READ.—NO. 8. 

The class are now in the “‘ Third Reader” grade, 
and supposed to be free from many of the habits 
common to juvenile readers. In most schools schol- 
ars of this grade, study spelling in a spelling book. 
Our best practical Elocutionists direct their pupils 
to pronounce columns of words from a dictionary, 
paying particular attention to the articulation and 
pronunciation. 

It has proved a valuable exercise with pupils un- 
der the writer’s supervision, to have them pronounce 
columns of words in their spellers, after proper study; 
the words to be spoken with rapidity and accuracy. 
By such exercises, the forms of words and the con- 
ventional divisions which divide words into syllables, 
are learned, enabling the pupils to read selections 
not found in their Readers. The “old fashioned 
spelling book lessons” had much to do in teaching 
reading, and it would be better to see more of the 
‘old fashioned” work of pronouncing and spelling, 


i. . 
lin the education of our schools. 


By long and careful drill, many children are able 


} 


to read quite well; still their style is too mechani- 


ical, too much according to formulae. They do not 


read with an intelligent independence, they are pas- 
sive in spirit, willing to be led by their teacher and 
take many things from him which their own powers 
are sufficient to determine. 

A good plan to prevent such a condition, as well 
as to break it up, is to appoint some one out of the 


hurried through their studies, can truly say, that|class as special critic for a short time, say five 
they were much benefitted. What a host to-day can'minutes ; or have John pay particular attention to 
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the reading of Mary, and correct the mistakes she 
may make, by reading the same paragraph, giving 
the best reasons at his command for his opinion.— 
The responsibility thus thrown on the pupil-moni- 
tor has a gratifying influence on the whole class, as 
well as on the special member who is to watch and 
correct. 

The class should be made to feel free to give opin- 
ions and illustrations, whenever expression, in any of 
its forms, is a subject of criticism. The common 
but pernicious habit of “ repeating words” or “ call- 
ing them over,” should not be allowed, that is, should 
not be expected. Have the pupil stop before a 
word, even ten minutes, when he is uncertain as to the 
name of the combination, rather than allow him to 
“back up and take a staggering start.” 

To cultivate attention to self in reading, expect 
each one to make corrections and criticisms on his 
own performance ; pupils are plenty who can criti- 
cise the work of others, much more easily and better 
than their own. The teacher who trains his pupils 
to self-examination in their reading exercises, does 
the greatest good that lies in his power, to those 
who are “ learning to read.” 

Before the «lass makes a final review of the “Third 
Reader,” they should be familiar with the forms and 
definitions of all the words and able to pronounce 
them with ease, rapidity, and accuracy. The lessons 
should be quite long; and with such preparation 
most of the study would come under the question,— 
“ How shall I read this?”—a study of combination 
of thought and form. 

The teacher should show by illustrations from life 
as experienced by children, why the voice is managed 
with variety of inflection, quantity and quality. 

To illustrate: “ John—There it goes,—just as I 
expected,—that is my luck; if I only looked at a 
string it would break. I wish you would mend my 
kite, Caleb.” 

Zeacher, ‘* Henry, you may tell me how this should 
be read,” 

Henry. “ It should be read in a cross tone, as John 
is out of patience.” 

7. “ James, you may read it.” 

7. “Do the class think that James read it in a 
cross tone ?” 

Class. ‘‘ No.” 

T. “ James is such a good-natured boy, that it is 
difficult for him to read in a petulant tone. Sarah, 
how do we speak words when we feel cross ?” 

Sarah. “I do not know, sir.” 

7. “ Robert ?” 

Robert. “ We speak them cross.” 

7. “The class notice how I speak some words.— 
There now, you have broken my sled ;—get out, you 
great ugly dog!” 

7. “ Did I speak them short, or long?” 

Cc. “Short.” 





7. “I will speak some more words; O, how I love 


to see it snow !” 

7. “ Did I speak these last words short or long.” 

C. “ Long.” 

T. “ Remember it is natural to speak words short, 
when we are impatient or angry; we alldo so. But 
there is one thing more ; did you notice how my voice 
turned, when I spoke the angry words,—did' it: turn 
up or down ?’ 

ae" 

7. “ Yes, that is right; when we speak angry 
words, we speak them short and turn or bend our 
voices up.—Say Oh/ in a long tone without turning 
the voice down or up ; now with a short tone and 
turn the voice up.” 

7. “You see that the same word has different 
meanings, according to the manner in which we speak 
it. How do we speak cross, or angry words ?”* 

C. “Short, and turn the voice up.” 

“Q, it would have made you sick at heart, to see 
her hold out her long thin hand, and hear her young 
sweet voice ask for bread, when there was none te 
give her !” 

1. “ Charles, how should this be read ?” 

Charles. “1 think it should be read slow.” 

1. “ Henry ?” 

Henry. “It should be read as one talks, when he 
feels bad.” 

7. “Do you mean by the word bad, angry or vex- 
ed ?” 

H. “No, sir, I mean that one feels like crying, 
when he feels bad.” 

7. “Any one in the class may speak the word, 
that should be used instead of bad.” 

7. “ Mary ?” 


Mary. “Sad.” 

1. “ Yes, that is the better word. Charles, you 
may read it.” 

7. “ Class, did Charles read it in a sad tone?” 


C. “ No, sir.” 

7. “ John, how do you think we should read words, 
so as to have them sound sad ?” 

John. “ Slow.” 

1. “ Yes, we speak words long when we are sad,” 

T. “Speak O, in a cross manner ; speak it sad.— 
You see they are somewhat alike, for both turn the 
voice up; but one is Jong and the other short.” 

“ Speak, O, help me/ in both tones.” 

I could not stay for it was cold and lonely there. 

7. “ What words should be spoken long in this 
sentence ?” 

C. “ Cold and lonely.” 

T. “How would you speak ‘cold’ in this sen- 
tence: Give mea piece of cold meat.” 

C. “Short.” 

By such illustrative aids, the pupils will become 





more than “ parrot-readers.” 
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Reply to E. Lamborn. | conditions call for “ cwres.’’ Normal conditions need 
In the June number, there is a criticism by one of | “ preventives” as protection. 
the Journal’s best correspondents, on the “method,”| The physician with his doses, makes the patient 
introduced in the February article ou “ Learning to | worse, and he recovers. The gardener notices a fast 
Read,” for breaking up the habit of “sing song” in} growing shoot inclining in the wrong direction ; he 
reading poetry. The writer of these articles has | fastens it for a few days as far wrong in the opposite 
not presented, and does not. intend to present theo-| direction, and the twig assumes a proper position. 
ries for discussion on any subject connected with |This mode of procedure was called in the February 
Education ; he has endeavored and hopes to present | number, “ Exaggeration,” a process not of itself cor- 
practical methods, that have been tried and proved | rect, but the effect of which is to correct. 
somewhat successful. He does not claim that all, or| ~The critic seems to think that the “method” re- 
even a part of the “ practical suggestions” are per- | quires poetry to be read as prose, also that poetry 
fect, or what they should be. The “practice” of |should be altered into prose. On these points he 
teaching like the “ practice” of medicine, is compli-|misunderstands the “method.” The February arti- 
cated, and any principle of practice may be so sur-|cle has the folldWing, as illustrating a common read- 
rounded by neutralizing circumstances as to make it | ing of the extract : 
an exception. Each “ case” needs treatment adapt- | Whomakes the softwindblow— 
ed to its peculiarities. Whomakes the brightsunshine. 

The writer has that opinion of the author of the | Now, there is no such word as softwindblow. The 
criticism, to think that in theory, there is no differ-| question is not, who makes the sun-shine? but, who 
ence between the ideas that suggested the “ method,” | makes the sun shine ? 
and the ideas that offered the critical objection—| The “sing-song” way places undue stress on words 
There may be a slight misunderstanding, which| that need no such mark of distinction, as, makes, 
seems to be the case, respecting the “method.”— | soft and bright :—the teacher is required to have the 





Where a writer of serial articles is not understood, | class repeat after him : 

he, no doubt, should review the points misconceived, | Wuo makes the soft wind? 

though it be less pleasant than useful. With these | Who makes the bright sun? 

remarks the subject of criticism is introduced by an} The object of such an exercise, is to enable the 

extract from the critic’s article in the June number :| pupil to comprehend the ideas of the author ; it is 
“This is excellent, provided the teacher's reading | not “altering poetry into prose,” but merely turning 

“is correct; but when the teacher, according to the | the attention to the thought of the selection. Then 

“method of Mr. Jones, reads it as prose, the pupil |the teacher is to have the class read after him : 

“might almost as well continue his sing song ; for it Wuo makes—the soft wind—blow ? 

“is well known to all correct readers that, to read Who makes—the bright sun—shine? &e. 

“poetry as prose, although now somewhat fashion- The critic took the notation, italics and dashes, 


+ ; aa pao j oe y change se: t italics 
“able amongst professedly good readers, is almost |** ™PF°* nting poetry changed to prose ; the italics 


“as great an offence against good reading as the 
“*sing-song’ spoken of.” 

The following is an extract from the February 
number embracing the “ method :—” 

“ Before allowing a class in the “ Second Reader,” 
to read poetry as a lesson, the selection should be | 


analyzed in respect to its sense,—so that the child- read as poetry, not prose. No doubt if the notation 
common in Elocutionary works had been used, the 


ren may see, that what is generally called poetry 


and dashes are used to mark the rhythm and the sense. 
|Had the writer desired the extract to be read as 
prose, he would have said so. 

The italics show the stress demanded by the sense, 
not an uncommon amount. The dashes mark the 
rhythmical pauses or divisions. The extract is to be 


|writer would not have been misunderstood. 


means something. 
The critic shows the difference between reading 


To break up the connecting sing-song way, have | 


the class repeat after the teacher : poetry and prose, in the following language : 
Who makes—the soft wind ? “While the one requires only the sense of the 
Whe maleas+the btight aun ? author to be expressed,—the other requires not only 
Who makes—the Aowers and grass? } —-" egs 
Who makes—the shady trees ? \the sense, but the metre.” The critic could not be 
Then ti am. spreads—their boughs ? induced to teach his pupils to read prose, merely in re- 
> class av ae ¢ > >» ne . | . . 
en the class may read after the teacher : spect to the sense ; there is rhythm in prose as wel] 


Who makes—the soft wind blow 
Who makes—the bright sunshine? ‘ a . 
The flowers and grass,—that grow— | to the ear. In poetry the rhythm is uniform, in 
Around this path—of mine? ti in poe i i 
j 2 s y I 0e 7 Ss S¢é é 
Who makes—the shady trees—arise, ce maglanadiy dates Rhy sapere “ wi a te pone = 
And spread their boughs—beneath the skies ?” and an ornament when used within proper limits, but 
The reader will notice, that the method is for break- | an unpleasant deformity when rendered prominent. 
. - . . . | nm : i 
ing up_the “sing-song.” There is a broad difference} ‘The reader has noticed the chaste and pleasing 
between a “cure” and a “ preventive." Abnormal’ sentences of Addison, the easy flow of Goldsmith, 


jas poetry, and good reading preserves it distinctly 
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of Burke and the graceful smoothness of Irving.— 
The pleasing harmony of prose is a close approach 
to metre. The harmony of prose or poetry should 
be blended with the sense, like the violin accompani- 
ments of the celebrated Paganini, which blended so 
sweetly with the voice as to seem a quality of the 
voice itself, forming a harmony scarcely distinguish- 
able, but strongly felt. 


Had Mr. Lamborn’s article in the July number 
been seen before these remarks were written, they 
probably would not have been presented. But as 
they may aidin drawing greater attenticn to a glaring 
defect in the present method of teaching, in many 
schools, they will not now be suppressed. The regular 
course of these articles will be continued, and rhythm 
in prose and poetry considered in future numbers. 

Erie, Pa., July, 1861. H. 8S. Jonzs, 





HISTORY OF ARITHMETIC. 

The science of Arithmetic is cceval with the race. 
Every nation, no matter how uncivilized, must 
have possessed some ideas of numbers, and employ- 
ed them in their transactions with each other.— 
These ideas end the combinations and methods 
founded upon them, would be enlarged and improv- 
ed as the nation advanced in civilization and intel- 
ligence. The history of Arithmetic is therefore 
the history of civilization and the race. The ori- 
gin of its elementary processes must, of necessity, 
be involved in obscurity and uncertainty. History 
ean only speak of some of the higher and more 
recent developements of the sciexce. 

The origin of our present system of Arithmetic 
has never been fully determined. The Greeks, the 
Chaldeans, the Pheenicians, the Egyptians, and 
even Abraham, have all been honored with the in- 
vention. It is generally conceded, that it received 
that definite form, out of which our present system 
seems to have been evolved, somewhere among the 
nations of the East. The method of counting by 
tens, seems to have been peculiar to no one people, 
but to have prevailed among many nations. The 
system of notation based upon this method of 
counting, was undoubtedly derived from the Arabs 
who, it is supposed, obtained it from their extend- 
ed communications with the Eastern countries. 

It was, for a long time, supposed that the present 
system of Arithmetic was due to the Arabians.— 
The characters in general use were, on this account 
named Arabic characters and the method of nota- 
tion the Arabic method. It is now generally be- 
lieved, however, that the Arabs obtained their 
knowledge from the Hindoos, and history being 
unable to trace it beyond this people, to them 
must be ascribed the honor of the invention. They 
do not claim this honor, but refer it to Divinity, 
declaring that the invention of nine figures, with 





the device of place, is to be ascribed to the benifi- 
cence of the Creator of the universe. 

The Greeks who cultivated the science to some 
considerable extent, early distinguished between 
the theory and practice of Arithmetic. Consider- 
ed in relation to its principles, they named it Log- 
istic ;—as a collection of rules, etc., the Art of 
Arithmetic. The science with them was specula- 
tive, abounding with fanciful analogies. Pytha- 
goras brought from the East a passion for the mys- 
terious properties of numbers, under the veil of 
which he probably concealed some of his secret and 
esoteric doctrines. He regarded numbers of Di- 
vine origin,—the fountain of existence,—the model 
and archetype of things,—the essence of the uni- 
verse. He divided them into classes, to each of 
which were assigned distinct and peculiar proper- 
ties. They were Prime and Composite,—Perfect 
and Imperfect,— Redundant and Deficient,—Plain 
and Solid,—Triangular, Square, Cubical, and Py- 
ramidal. Even numbers were regarded as feminine 
and were allied to the earth: odd numbers were 
masculine partaking of celestial natures. 


It is a matter of surprise, that the Greeks, so 
intellectual and cultivated, did not invent a simple 
and convenient method of Arithmetical notation. 
Their system was remarkably complicated and im- 
practicable, rendering calculation with large num- 
bers exceedingly difficult and tedious. The land 
of Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle and Archimedes, 
it would seem, ought to have been equal to the 
task of inventing the simple and apparently evi- 
dent system of notation now in general use. A 
commentator alluding to this, says : “ The ingenuity 
and varied resources of the Greeks were the main 
causes which diverted them from discovering our 
simple denary system. Their exuberant fancy led 
them beyond the denary scale; the feebler genius 
of the Hindoos might just reach it without mount- 
ing into an excursive flight.” 

Assuming that the honor of the invention of 
the denary system of notation belongs properly to 
the Hindoos, we are ledto inquire: 1st. When did 
the Arabs become acquainted with the characters 
of the denary system of notation ? When 
was a knowledge of them first introduced into and 
spread over Europe? 


First then,— When did the Arabs become acquaint- 
ed with the Arithmetical characters? 

Gatterer, an eminent German historian, tells us 
that cyphers were primordial letters, invented by 
Taaut or Thaut, with which the ancient Egyptians 
and Pheenicians were well acquainted, that they 
gradually became known to all the Oriental na- 
tions, among whom they were preserved, until the 
victorious arms of the Musselman penetrated into 
India and brought back those precious monuments 
of genius. But it can hardly be supposed, that a 


2nd. 
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contrivance so usefal as that of the denary system 
of notation,—for if they had the characters they 
must also have possessed the method of combining 
them,—if once known could ever again have been 
completly lost, even though the cultivation of the 
science of Arithmetic was much neglected. An 
early intercourse had, without doubt, existed be- 
tween the people of Egypt and India, as there is a 
striking resemblance in their writings, buildings, 
religious rites, etc. If, therefore, the people of 
India really possessed the decimal system of nota- 


tion at this early date, we should expect to find) 


traces of it in the early history of Egypt. But 
there are no characters upon the Eyptian monu- 
ments, that bear any resemblance to those of the 
denary system. Like the Roman and Chinese sys- 
tems, they are abridged representatives of objects, 
rather than arbitrary signs. 

The people of Hindostan and nations communi- 
sxating with them, it is said, have for ages been ac- 
quainted with the denary system. Was this origi- 
nal with them, and if not, at what epoch was it in- 
troduced? The easy credibility of European writers 
enabled the Brahmiws to set up very lofty preten- 
sions respecting the antiquity of their science.— 
Among other treasures they boasted the posses- 
sion, from time immemorial, of an elementary trea- 
tise on Arithmetic and Mensuration, composed in 
Sansrit and called Lilawati, of such inestimable 
value as to be ascribed to the immediate inspira- 
tion of Heaven. But the researches of modern 
scholars in exploring thesacred language of India, 
have dispelled some illusions and greatly abated 
the admiration of the public for such Eastern learn- 
ing. From what we have been able to gather, the 
Lilawati is a very brief and meagre performance, 
containing a silly preamble and colloquy of the 
Gods. Ht begins with numeration by nine digits 


and the cypher, or small o. It contains the com- 


mon rules of Arithmetic and the extraction of | 


square root as far as two places ; but the examples 
are generally very easy, scarcely forming any part 
of the text, and written in the margin with red ink. 
The Hindoos pretend that this manuscript is very 
old; its age however is uncertain. Their knowl- 
edge of Arithmetic is, therefore, much more limit- 
ed than was formerly supposed. They have no 
knowledge of the Decimal scale descending, and 
their management of fractions is tedious and em- 
barrassed. 

The Arabs, it appears, were not acquainted with 
the denary numerals previous to the middle of the 
13th century. They cultivated Mathematics with 
ardor, but seldom aspired to original efforts, con- 
tenting themselves, generally. with copying their 
Grecian masters. It seems probable, from all the 
information we ‘have upon the subject, that they 
did not adopt the denary system, until after an 
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|easy communication was opened with Hindostan 
They might have derived them through the Per- 
sians who spoke a dialect of their own language, 
had embraced the same religion, and were like them 
distinguished for a love of science and a spirit of 
conquest. The Arabic numerals resemble the Per- 
sian, which are now current over India, and there 
esteemed the fashionable characters. 

Secondly: At what period was the knowledge of 
| these characters and the denary system of notation in- 
troduced into Europe? 
| ‘This question is exceedingly difficult, since the 
|introduction was anterior to printing. Much dif- 
ference of opinion, therefore, prevails upon the sub- 
ject, and it is almost impossible to arrive at any 
very definite conclusion in regard to it. By some, 
the period is fixed at or near the beginning of the 
llth century ; others suppose it to have been at 
least 250 years later. 

To the Arabs, as‘has been said, belongs the 
honor of aiding, though perhaps not directly, its 
introduction into Europe. While thick darkness 
rested. upon the Christian world, the Arabs were 
cultivating, with great success, the learning and 
iiterature of Greece. Though not possessing crea- 
tive minds to make valuable additions to what 
|they thus acquired, we honor them that they “pre- 
served and fanned the holy fire.” Their efforts at 
‘conquest had been crowned with brilliant success. 
Spain had yielded to their sway and the Moors had 
become celebrated throughout Europe for the 
splendor of their institutions and the proficiency 
of their scholars. 

Disgusted with the trifling of their own schools, 
energetic and aspiring youth from England and 
France, repaired to Spain, to learn philosophy from 
the accomplished Moors. Among these “ pilgrims 
lof science” was an obscure monk of Auvergne, 
named Gerbert. Possessing an ardent love for 
science, he applied himse!f with great energy to the 
study of their Mathematics, consisting of Arithme- 
|tic, Geometry and Astronomy. Returring to his 
|native country, after the completion of his studies, 
ihe became widely celebrated for his genius and 
‘learning, and, as was natural with a people envel- 
|oped in ecclesiastical ignorance and superstition, 
remembering that he had pursued his studies 
among infidels, there were not wanting those who 
represented him as being a Magician and in 
|league with the evil one. But, so great were his 
|genius and influence, that, triumphing over the ac- 
|cusations of malice, he rose eventually tothe Papal 
‘chair, which position he filled under the title of 
Sylvester II. 
| Gerbert died in the year 1003, leaving a legacy 
of valuable learning to the world. He wrote ex- 
tensively upon the subjects he had studied in Spain. 
His treaties upon Arithmetic and Geometry were 
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valuable, presenting many rules for abbreviating|tion. From this we may infer, that the use of the 
the operations then in common use. In some denary notation was, at this date, very imperfectly 
manuscript copies of his works, the numbers are | understood. 
expressed in cyphers, but we cannot infer from this| The great Italian poet, Petrarch, has the honor 
that he actually introduced these characters into!of !eaving us one of the oldest authentic dates in 
Europe. It is supposed that the Arabs themselves | the numeral characters. The date is 1375, written 
were not at this time acquainted with these figures. upon a copy of St. Augustine. In the German 
Another candidate for the honor of the intro- |language, there is a short tract, bearing date 1390, 
duction, is Roger Bacon. This claim is based upon [which explains the system of denary notation, and 
an old Almanac preserved in the Bodleian Library, |Sives some of the elementary rules of Arithmetic. 
at Oxford, which contains numerals in their earli-| 1¢ must have been about this period that a knowl- 


est form. edge of the denary method of notation began to be 


scholar of his age, in the general spirit of assign- 
ing to him all the great inventions and discoveries 
of the times whose origin is shrouded with mystery 
or uncertainty, it was supposed that Bacon was 
the author of this Almanac, and hence the intro- 
ducer of the denary characters. The claim, how- 
ever, instantly ceases when it is remembered, that 
the work is dated 1292, the same year that Bacon 
died, and that it was calculated for the meridian 
of Toulouse. It is very probable that it was writ- 
ten in France and imported into England. 

John of Halifax, a contemporary of Bacon, wrote 
a work about this time which, in several manuscript 
copies, contains the denary numerals. The honor, 
therefore, has been also ascribed to him. But it is 
probable, that these cyphers, as they were called, 
were introduced, not by the author, but by subse- 
quent copyists. 

Denary numerals were first used by Astronomers. 
In proof of this we find them in the Almanacs 
which circulated throughout Europe about this 
time. Gerard Vossius, a learned man of the 16th 
century, supposes this to have been about the year 
1250. Du Cange, by some regarded as a more re- 
liable authority, maintains that it could not have 
been previous to the 14th century, as cyphers were 
not known before that time. Father Mirabillon, a 
man of great research, assures us that he met them 
in dates previous to the year 1400. Kircher, gen- 
erally known as “ Father Kircher,” a Jesuit of vast 
acquirements, refers the introduction of the numer- 
als to the astronomical tables published by Al- 
phonso, King of Carlisle, in 1252. It is supposed, 


Recognizing Bacon as the greatest | 


ispread over Europe. Eminent scholars may have 
been familiar with it some few years before, but at 
this time it began to be generally known and prac- 
'ticed among learned men. Epwarp Brooks. 


HUMANE INSTITUTIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Training School for Feeble Minded Children. 

No circumstance more pointedly shows the pro- 
gress of enlightened feeling and sentiment among 
‘our people, than the facilities which are afforded 
(for the proper care and treatment of that unfortu- 
inate class of our fellow creatures, who have some 
‘mental or physical defect. The methods of in- 
struction have been gradually perfected by a care- 
(fal study of the habits and mental peculiarities of 
ithe patients, and may furnish many useful hints for 
ithe training of children in our common schools, 
| where mental and physical defects are apparent in 
|almost every child, and which need the application 


| 





| 


of sound principles for their correction. 

The time was, when the insane were not gathered 
into hospitals, but were kept in isolated confinement 
in some out-house, without medical treatment or 
proper care for their physical and spiritual wants. 
|The deaf, the dumb, the blind, were suffered to pass 
\through the world with no aids for gaining knowl- 
ledge, or the formation of habits that would contri- 
bute to their comfort, and their ignorance was trea- 
ited as the ignorance of brutes. Criminals were 
iconfined in damp, illy ventilated cells, with no 
|means for their reformation ;—society assuming a 
|prerogative that belongs alone to Him who hath 
‘said, “ vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

All thisis changed. Humane sentiments are now 


however, that in the original work the Roman or | entertained and acted upon towards all these un- 
Saxon characters were employed. ‘Two letters | fortunate classes ; and the central idea on which 
from that celebrated Prince to Edward I, which | their treatment is based, is that of the development 





are still preserved in the tower of London, bearing 
dates 1272 and 1278, are written in the ancient 
characters. This latter fact, however, does not 
prove anything,—since in writing a letter he would 
naturally employ the characters in common use. 
There is an Almanac preserved in the library of 
Bennet college, Cambridge, containing a table of 
Kclipses for the period from 1330 to 1348. This 
Almanac contains a brief explanation of the use 
of numerals and the principles of the denary nota- 


of the mental and moral sentiments, the kindling 
‘and cherishing of that spark of manhood which is 
implanted in the feeblest and most degraded of hu- 
‘manity. It is discovered that sympathy and love 
are more potent than authority and force, and that 
the wayward and insane are susceptible of generous 
emotions, and may be more completely subdued by 
(an appeal to such emotions, than by dungeons and 
thumb-screws. Indeed, it is found, that the brutes 
are more easily subdued by gentleness and firmness, 
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than by the lash ; and it is hoped that through the 
noble efforts of Mr. Rarey, a new era has been 
inaugurated for the treatment of beasts of burden. 

But we had proposed to give some account of the 
Pennsylvania Training School for Feeble Minded 
Children, which is located at Media, Delaware co., 
a few miles out of Philadelphia. The institution 
has not been long established at Media, and the 
buildings are not yet entirely completed. Much 
of its efficiency, and indeed its very existence, is 
largely due to the exertions of Miss Dix, who seems 
to have a heart for every good word and work. 

The means relied on for the training of the pa- 
tients, consist of four classes :—Medical treatment 
—physical culture—instruction, mental and moral 
—and the formation and promotion of habits of in- 
dustry. 

1. It is a law of health, that every organ must 
be supplied with good blood. The brain needs this 
especially, as that seems to be the centre of life 
and spiritual action. “If,” says the report, “ the 
blood does not contain the proper constituents for 
making good brain, we cannot expect the properly 
developed and working organ. Hence diet and the 
digestive system have much connection with imbe- 
cility, both as to its cause and treatment. The 
food of the people has more to do with their morals 
than most of us imagine; and not only their food, 
but the proper location and ventilation of their 
dwellings.” 

“Take an idiot, whose only inheritance is a frail, 
helpless body, a perverted moral sense, and a dark. 
ened intellect; his unfirished nature, is restless ; 
he has no balance, not even the power of obedi- 
He cries and is fed. He cries again, and is 
To quiet him, his poor mother tries to 


ence. 
fed again. 
satisfy his craving desires, and yet he grows more 
and more distressed, and distressing. His appetite 
has been indulged, his ‘tastes impaired, and his 
mental and moral perceptions proportionally abus- 
ed, and he now grasps everything within his reach. 
He eats garbage and filth of the most disgusting 
character, and must submit to restraint to prevent 
his doing, what he cannot help doing by the very 
law of his constitution. Transfer such a being, 
where he may be placed under daily training that 
is adapted to his case. He is diseased, morally, 
mentally, physically. He needs watching. He may 
not be able to speak, but nature sometimes has a 
His de- 
mands are found to be unreasonable, and injurious. 
He needs some constituent in his composition that 
he does not possess ; and medical science furnishes 
the stimulus to his digestive organs, supplies pro- 
per nutriment, modifies the appetites, and secures 
an impression upon the brain and nervous forces, 
which enables him to exercise self-control and en- 
joy a good share of comfort and happiness.” 


language more expressive than words. 


‘ 


2. After medical treatment, which is first attend- 
ed to, comes physical training. In most cases of 
feeble minded children, there are feeble bodies.— 
But it is necessary, in order to make this training 
effective, that it be given in the most judicious 
manner. Much of the training in vogue at present, 
practiced upon ladders, vaulting-bars, spring- 
boards and swings, instead of improving the phys- 
ical system, positively and permanently injures it, 
because it is injudiciously taken. 

“ Childhood needs animating sport, and that sys- 
tem of training or instruction, which casts a veil 
over the gaiety of youth and curbs the native im- 
pulses of life, is a system that will produce a stunt- 
ed manhood. 

“In the case of the imbecile, a directing, guiding 
mind is especially needed; a mind too, whose 
highest attainment is manifested in the ability to 
reach low enough to find the hidden instinct, and 
study its yearnings ; for it is true that in every one 
bearing the image of man, there is an indestructi- 
ble element, that asserts its claim to notice and its 
[In the highly-gifted mind, it may be 
but, in the imbecile, it is only the 


right to rule. 

called genius; 
germ of thought. A grain of wheat, may lie buried 
a thousand years in a mummy, and then, if plant- 
ed in the earth and exposed to the sun and show- 
ers of heaven, bring forth fruit. Its embryonic 
life was perfect all the time; cold, or heat, or 
length of years, could not destroy it. In like man- 
ner, the little spark of intellectual life, that is the 
the when 
brought into an atmosphere where it may grow, 
will produce fruit of its kind. It may first express 


earnest of immortality in imbecile, 


itself in a mere corporeal want,—nothing more.— 
It may be a desire for a certain kind of physical 
movement; the tongue may not speak, neither 
may the spirit be able to guide the hand or the 
foot ; and yet the deep interior life will, by some 
kind of sign or expression, demand its right to be 
heard and obeyed.” 

In giving direction to the exercises in physical 
culture, the aim of the instructors is to study the 
inclinations of each pupil, and to give the rein to 
any discernable impulse. This natural language 
indicates the kind of exercise that will be most 
useful to each; for no one class of exercises is 
adapted to all alike, and mere routine soon becomes 
distasteful. The grand secret of success in edu- 
cation, is to enable pupils to gain victories by the 
exercises of their own unaided powers. Every 
achievement stimulates and strengthens the facul- 
ties. 

“There is a boy in the Institution, fourteen 
years old, who has recently learned of himself, to 
take up a ball, and throw it down again. He can- 
not roll it, much less throw it above him, but when 
he drops it at his feet, he exhibits great pleasure, 
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and wrings his hands with delight. This simple| activities of a new and purer life. Such is the re- 
act is the outspeaking of his voiceless nature, which | sult of a proper education of this talent for music, 
prompts him to do for himself.” |which harmonizes with all nature, whose every 

3. The system of instruction in school studies is} pulsation is rhythmical. The sickly sentimental- 
based upon the same plan as in physical education. | isms of some popular songs, are carefully avoided ; 
The capacity and inclination of each pupil are con-| for there is no harmony in nature with that which 
sidered, and subjects fitted to stimulate the feeble |is unnatural. There is no accordance in her teach- 
power of each are presented. 





|ings with anything that does not contain a high 
“The lessons in form, color, and size are illus-|moral sentiment ; no principle inculcated by her, 
Cards cut in different | that does not point to goodness and to God.” 


trated in several ways. 
shapes, and painted with various colors, are pre- | “The history lessons embrace the current inter- 


sented, till the form and name of each are learned. jesting events of the day. A gentleman who had 
Tables, chairs, picture-frames, windows, doors, are | been a companion with Dr. Kane, during his Arctic 
also presented for observation and study, as to | explorations, visiting us recently, examined a num- 
their comparative size, shape, weight, uses, &c.; | ber of the children on the history of the expedi- 
and it is surprising what a field is opened by these | tion, and expressed surprise and pleasure at their 
familiar objects, for the exercise of thought and | familiarity with several startling incidents of the 
judgment. Animals and implements used in labor, journey, while they evinced a fair knowledge of the 
with their names, history and uses, are shown in | geography of the country, the character and habits 
the form of familiar toys, and much information is | of the people, as well as with the names and charac- 
imparted, agreeable and useful to the children, as | teristics of the animals of those regions.” 
they grow up to a point when they may appreciate} 4, The last branch of treatment is embraced in 
the lessons which connect them with every day life,| farm and mechanic labor. The pupils are trained 
and bring them into intelligent contact with things |to habits of industry. These habits will doubtless 
around them.” be of service to them, when grown up, in enabling 
“ Two classes in singing add much to the variety | them to contribute to their own support. But this 
and interest of the daily school exercises ; and the | consideration is not the immediate object of this 
influence of the piano and melodeon, as instru-|branch of training. Bodily labor is a means of 
ments for allaying the excitement of some, and improving the physical health, of invigorating the 
arousing the dullness of others, is very apparent. jmind, and of strengthening the whole man. Hence, 
Their importance, as means for the development | regular and persistent habits of labor are strongly 








and recovery of the feeble minded, is an apt illus- 
tration of the wonderful beneficence that is exhibi- 
ted in the bestowment of this perception of the 
harmony of sound, upon those who have so little 
that is attractive in themselves, and who are capa- 


to their necessities. In cultivating it, we do but 
improve the deep interior sense of beauty and wis- 
dom, and enable these defective minds to look 
through this talent, to the analogies and harmonies 
of nature, as she displays herself in the outward 
world, The smiles and beauties, the songs and 
blessings, which are around us every day, are all in 
harmony with the movings and thirstings of this 
innate principle. The colors which God has set in 
the clouds, the perfumes with which He has em- 
balmed the air, are the beautiful revelations of His 
benevolence, which come to welcome the little 
breathings of the soul’s harmony, and draw it out 
in admiration of the good, and in praise of its 
Giver.” 

“ The earliest awakenings of some dormant na- 
tures to an apprehensior of their own individuality 
and their apparent sense of responsibility, came 
through the melody of music, as it is responded to, 
by the hidden spirit which yields itself to be led 
away from paths of solitude, into the beauties and 











‘relied on for the improvement of this class of 


pupils. 
“ We have a case of low idiocy, a full grown boy, 
who has lived seventeen years, without contributing 


ay ; 7 janything to the general productiveness of society. 
ble of realizing so little in others, that is adapted | 


He never knew what it was to render an equivalent 
for anything, never thought that he was not entitled 
by right, to ail that he received, and certainly never 
troubled himself on the subject of living or labor. 
Unable to talk, a machine, merely—out of gear at 
that,—and seemingly without a single purpose but 


|to eat and sleep, he was received into the Institu- 


tior. His case appeared hopeless. He was tried 
in school, but seemed incapable of responding in- 
telligently, to asingle effort for his mental improve- 
ment. He was sent to the farm, and was received 
there with shyness and doubt ; but he delighted to 
wander slowly and listlessly about the fields, and 
breathe the pure air,—eat abundantly, and lie down 
to sleep,—which seemed to be the full measure of 
his capacity. By dint of perseverance, however, he 
has become useful. He was made responsible for 
doing something, and trusted to do it. It was the 
simple service of watering cows, and keeping them 
within prescribed limits. He required teaching, 
and over-sight for some time, but did really attain 
the point when he could be relied upon, and from 
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being a herdsman, as his first acquired lesson, he | 
has grown up to other duties, which he performs 
faithfully. 
bles from the garden or cellar, knows them by name, 
and delights in ren@ering efficient service. His | 
sphere is a small one, but he fills it with panctual- 
ity. He teaches us the lesson also, that even the| 
most degraded and unpromising beings may add 
their little quota to the common stock of useful. | 
ness, and that it is the duty of society, so to in-| 
struct and guide them, as to bring about such a re- | 
sult. What sum of money could purchase for that 
poor boy the pleasure which he feels in performing 
What luxury could supply the 


He saws and chops wood, gets vegeta- 


his simple duties? 
place of the satisfaction he enjoys, in knowing that 
he is doing something for the good of others? For 
he sees others partake of the benefits which he 
confers, by his industry and care.” 

Among the general remarks, is the following, 
upon the study of the individual character of pu- 
pils, and of adapting the instruction to their capa- 
city and inclination, which is eminently worthy of 
the attention of teachers in all our schools. We 
are too apt to treat all our scholars alike, instead 
of individualizing our teaching :— 

“ Each case of mental imbecilityisaproblem. No 
mere arrangement of grades or qualities of mind into 
classes, will avail much, without the individuality 
of each child being respected and considered. There 
is a longing of some vital principle within, after a 
The hidden un- 
known sense, whatever it may be, catches a glimps 
of the light which glows in the word of affection, 


corresponding principle without. 


in the look of sympathy, or in the touch of kindly 
care, and presses forward to realize the harmony be 
tween the interior and blinded, with the outward 
and active sensibility. To apprehend the peculiar 
expression of this inward yearning, is to find the 
key for solving the problem; and the key being 
found, the power may be liberated, which 


** Purges off the dross and mould, 
And leaves us rich with gems and gold.” 

Bisuor Porter, the President of the Institution, 
in closing his report, says : 

“The public interest in the Institution increases 
with increased knowledge of its work. The task 
which we undertake is, to the inexperienced eye, 
one of the most repulsive, and to the eye even of in- 
structed experience, one of the most difficult allott 
ed to men. But every obstacle gives way before a 
living faith in God, and a heart full of enlightened 
sympathy with the children of sorrow and infirmi- 
ty. This Divine faith, and this heart of sympathy, 
let us cherish. Let us bear the Institution to the 
Mercy Seat. 


ever the co-operation of our brethren in Christ, 


Let us invoke more earnestly than 


and of our fellow citizens of every name; and let 
us resolve, that, God being our helper, we will not 


remit our exertions, while aught remains undone 


‘the reporters were provided with a table. 


ito thank anybody. 


that may add to the completeness of our material 

arrangements, or to the efficiency of our discipline 

and administration.” 
June, 1861. 


S. P. B. 





Selections from the Dewspapers, 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE GIRL’S HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA. 
A BEAUTIFUL SCENE. 

To report the commencement of the Girl's High 
and Normal School is always a pleasant duty. After 
a six-month of chronicling political meetings, and 
stirring up the feelings of men and women upon in- 


\cidents of murder and burglary, and attending 


parades, and hunting up Secessionists and thieves— 
for we write these together of late—it is extremely 


refreshing to find ourselves in the cheerful lecture 


|room in Sergeant street, brimming with beauty, and 


bonnets, and waving fans, and flowers, and music. 
Yesterday’s commencement was the best of all, 


for several reasons ; not that the girls were prettier 


|—in that we can see no difference, year after year ; 


nor that the programme was better—for it is always 
vood: but the flowers and flags were arranged 80 
was fairer; and above all, 

] This lat- 


nd the day 


pleasantl 


ter fact might have made no difference to the audi- 
ence; but the effect was grand with us. Had Mr. 
Cregar and the committee left it to our choice to 


strike out either all the music, or all the table, we 
couldo’t have decided against either. 

Prior to this time we had appropriated our knee, 
or somebody’s bonnet, or our own hat, to the pur- 
poses of a desk. Yesterday we were allowed the 
luxuries of both chair and desk, for which, as enti- 
tled by right, we cannot reconcile it to our conscience 

The flags used on the occasion might have sup- 
plied a brigade. They concealed the gaping black- 
boards and were festooned from the ceiling with 
garlands of vine and evergreen, making arches 
through which one looked upon clusters of beautiful 
eyes, and teeth, and shoulders. 

All the girls carried bouquets, and most of them 
wore ribbons of red, white, and blue. 

The effect was indescribable. The school room, 
seemed transported into the camp, where vivandieres 
alone remained to guard the colors; and when the 
Star-spangled Banner was sung in chorus, we could 
almost hear the beating of drums for the soldiers re- 
turning. 

The Rev. Mr. Christian opened the exercises with 
prayer, and after the reading of the Scriptures by 
the pupils, Mr. Cregar made some remarks explana- 
tory of the programme. 

Dispensing with the announcement of individual 
recitations made an agreeable feature of the day.— 
The exercises have less, in this way, of a conven- 
tional, formulary character. 


The “ Sicilian Vespers,” an essay by Miss Emma 
A. Naisby, was,in the main, an abstract of the argu- 
ment of the opera of the same name. 


A poem, called “It Might Have Been,” by Mary 
Halloway, consisted of incidents in verse, exemplify- 
ing the regretful lesson of the title. None of Miss 
Halloway’s incidents were so nicely contrived as that 
simplest of all, Maud of the Hayfield, but they were 
yet obvious and clearly outlined. We would suggest 
to the young ladies, as this theme appears popular 
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with them, to delineate the bright side of “ Migh 
Have Been;” for folks have made escapes which 
were not mishaps, and all disappointments are not 
to be regretted. 

How would it do, for example, to picture Maud or 
her counterpart summing up life events with thank- 
fulness, having avoided temptations which were only 
snares, and reached womanhood without a misstep? 

However, Miss Halloway made much that was 
meritorious of her side of the theme, and her poem 
obtained attention and applause. We cite a few 
lines : 





*¢ Evangeline, when searching for her lover far away, 

Upon the Mississippi, wrapped in calmest slumber lay ; 

And near the little island ’neath the glorious moon’s 
bright beam, 

Walked with Gabriel, her beloved, in the fair land of her 
dream. 

Whilst dreaming thus and sleeping, by the island’s further 
side, 

Swift o’er the sparkling water, see! another vessel glide : 

And at the helm sits Gabriel! Yet she knew not, nor 
awoke, 

Athough between the vessels there was scarce an oars- 
man’s stroke. 

QO! then had all those after years of waiting and of pain, 

Sad years of desolation been spared—‘ It might have 
been !? ”” 


Miss Lizzie L. Thompson recited this poem in 
good style. 

“The Triumph of Mind over Matter,” the com- 
position of Miss Kate T. Rynard, contained a num- 
ber of striking sentiments, and was very well con- 
structed and designed. Miss Ellie Heyl read the 
essay. 

After a patriotic solo from Miss Mary E. Parker, 
we heard the “Tomb of Archimedes,” a composi- 
tion by Miss Mary M. Cross. This was one of the 
best essays of the morning, industriously compiled 
and well recited. : 

An extract from Tom Moore’s “ Paradise and the 
Peri,” was repeated by Miss Maggie S. Gibson in a 
loud, strong voice. The length of the extract might 
have been advantageously curtailed. 

One of the finest musical: performances of the day 
was a solo by Miss Thompson. The rich, suppress- 
ed voice, sometimes swelling to half its compass, and 
again subdued until ‘dim and mysterious,” found an 
able accompaniment in the excellent piano, and the 
fine touch of the player. 

The “ Dream of Liberty,” a piece of fanciful pa- 
triotism, introduced the Palmetto and treason, and 
contained numerous pointed strictures and passages 
that drew forth applause. 

A proper offset to the serious portions of the pro- 
gramme, was a dialogue: “The Examination of a 
School Teacher,’—wherein five ladies took parts,— 
Miss Anna H. Markley personated with effect, the 
narrow-minded Deacon and Committee man. Miss 
Mary Halloway appeared to understand the functions 
of the Teacher, and Misses Phillips, Ash, and Latta 
were good in their several roles. 

This piece was heard with much amusement, and 
one or two of the young ladies have only to cultivate 
their dramatic abilities to make them of utility in 
after life. There was the making of good comedi- 
ennes in at least two of the performers. 

After music by Julia Colton, we had an essay from 
Misses Ella Coates and Lizze J. Dales. 

The poem, “ Our Country’s Call,” recited by Eliza 
H. Marshall, was well received. 

The best music emanated from Miss Elmira C. 
Ash, whose performances have made a leading fea- 
ture of previous exhibitions. To a sweetness of 
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voice, this lady unites a distinctness which makes 
the words of the music as unmistakable as the air. 

“The music of Life,” by Kate A. Peters, was 
pleasantly conceived, and contained some excellent 
passages. In many respects it was the best prose 
poem of the day. 

Assuming life to be a chorus, with each man and 
| woman a note in the grand refrain, the pupil follow- 
.ed her figure into all its recesses and applications.— 
Thus, we have these chaste paragraphs : 

“Sometimes we over-estimate our power, and, 
growing weary of the simple melody of our lives, we 
pray for something better, more difficult and more 
beautiful. We do not know whether our heart 
strings are able to produce the greater compass of 
notes required by the grander music¢, and often mad- 
ly pray for that which, if granted, would break the 
silver chords, and leave the heart shattered and 
silent. 

“ Common, every-day lives are those simple songs 
|which everybody knows; many of them, however, 
possess a sweet, soft beauty, that does not so much 
challenge our admiration as our love.” 

An allusion to the memories and hopes aroused by 
our national song, closed this very excellent and mod- 
est production. It was repeated by Miss. D. L. 
Corderoy. 

Misses Lizzie L. Thompson—this lady's third ap- 
pearance—and Ella Heyl sang a valedictory compo- 
sition, and the diplomas were delivered to the gradu- 
ates, twenty-four in number, by Prof. Cregar. 

The names of the graduates are as follows : 


LIST OF GRADUATES. 


1. Kate A. Peters, 13. Ella Hey}, 

2. Anna H. Markley, 14, Mary M. Cross, 

3. Mary A. Halloway, 15. Harriet McCormick, 
4. Emma A. Naisby, 16. Harriet E. Roney, 
5. Maggie S. Gibson, 17. Deborah L. Corderoy, 
6. Lizzie J. Dales, 18. Addie Phillips, 

7. Clara B. Dearr, 19. E. Jennie Abbott, 
8. Lizzie L. Thompson, 20. Mary A. Hyland, 

9. Louisa Ash, 21. Mary D. Ware, 

10. Emma B. Latta, 22. Mary A. Cornman, 
11. Eliza H. Marshall, 23. Ella Coates, 

12, Kate S. Rynard, 24. Emma C. Thomas. 


Mr. Cregar addressed the graduates in an easy, 
affectionate vein, and they listened to his counsel 
with evident regard. His language was as follows: 

In presenting you this evidence of your successful 
completion of the studies of this institution, permit 
me, ladies, to congratulate you on attaining to that 
position to which you have looked forward with so 
much anxiety, and for which you have labored with 
so much energy and perseverance. 

You have, perhaps, looked upon this day as the 
end of your toil, and the commencement of that rest 
which we are accustomed to look for as the reward 
of labor; but in this you will be disappointed. 

Ever since man was doomed to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, labor has been made the price 
of everything worthy of attainment. In whatever 
department of life your future lot may be cast, you 
will find new tasks for each returning day, for the 
accomplishment of which the same persevering 
efforts that give you your present prord position will 
be required. Apply yourselves, then, to your new 
duties with the same diligence which has character- 
ized you here, and when the school days of life are 
over, you will receive that diploma which shall en- 
title you to an “ inheritance with the saints in light.” 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we 
assemble, to-day, under circumstances of more com- 





fort and convenience than we have previously enjoy- 
ed on these occasions, and this we owe to your skill- 
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ful management more than to the liberality of those| beloved member thereof, he wears no crown of 


who appropriate to us the means of support. 
Your uniform kindness and attention to our vari- 


ous wants have won for you our lasting esteem.—}| 


You, Mr. Chairman, and the other two members of 
the committee, who ar@ about to retire from the 
Board of Control, take with you into private life our 
best wishes. No success that can attend you in 
your various avocations can surpass that which our 
gratitude would accord to you. 

Hitherto duty and pleasure combined have made 


you faithfal visitors of our institution; but as the| 


former will cease to call you here, we hope, in the 
pursuit of the latter, you will continue your visits, 
and if you seek pleasure with the same avidity with 
which you perform duty, we shall frequently be grati- 
fied with your presence. 

In response, Mr. McCalla stated that the gratifi- 
cation experienced by the committee, in their care 
of the school, more than compensated for the trou- 
bles incident to its management. He wished it and 
the faculty and pupils long careers of usefulness and 
honor. 

The exercises concluded with the grand song of 
the Star-Spangled Banner, repeated by the whole 
school.—Philadelphia Press. 


THE TEACHINGS OF DEATH. 

Death is a voiceless teacher, but his lessons come 
to all. He is no respecter of persons, and all 
climes are included in his domain. With impar- 
tial step he approaches those who long for him, 
and those who passionately cling to life. His coun- 
tenance seems ever stern, unless when he rides on 
the storm of battle, and in a chariot of fire trans- 
lates patriot souls to a richer reward than earth 
can offer. Then his summons comes like the tri- 
umphant voice of an angel, and his features are 
not gloomy, but lighted up with prophetic trans- 
figuration. ‘l’o many a brave heart comes the con- 
solation which martyr patriots ever feel: “It is 
sweet and honorable to die for one’s country.”— 
Nor is this solace confined only to those who fall 
in upholding the freedom and fame of their native 
land; but it causes rainbows to arch over the grief 
of those who give up their beloved ones when their 
country calls. Brave hearts break, that liberty and 
peace may be the heritage of generations to come ; 
they sacrifice years of their lives that those who 
shall live after them may lead freer, happier, more 
peaceful lives. And so we embalm them in our 
memories, and death seems but as a kind, swift- 
winged messenger, bearing them to the rest and 
glory of their heavenly inheritance. The lesson 
taught by such death and by the emotions it pro- 
duces, is, that freedom and just character are more 
excellent than earthly life, that it is cowardly to 
cling to this world so eagerly as not willing to 
yield it, with all its joys and hopes, when summon- 
ed by the commanding voice of duty. The regard 
which we cherish for those who fall in defending 
freedom, and the unanimity with which we pro- 
nounce them, not only brave and generous, but 
also wise and faithful, seem no weak proofs of our 
hearty belief in an immortal life and the surpassing 
blessedness of those who attain it, 

These considerations have little relation to the 
usual aspect of death, and many of them belong 
only to death, that comes swiftly to those whom 
nature does not summon to rest from the labors and 
sorrows of life, but who die through the wickedness 
of their fellow men. When death comes to the 
quiet home circle and lays his icy hand upon some 


brightness that the world can see and admire. He 
seems to come only for the severing of tenderest 
ties, for the blighting of sweetest hopes, for the 
crushing of those fragrant blossoms of human love 
which shed such bloom and delight all around us. 
His face is that of an angel of destruction, not of 
mercy and richest promise. It is not strange, that 
our hearts fail when we see our cherished ones 
stricken and swept away into the region of dark- 
ness. In the first crushing moment of our grief, 
we see only our loss, we comprehend only the sud- 
den hiding of so dear a light. 

Alas for us, if that first anguish never were 
soothed away; if no gleams of light from beyond 
the grave ever shot through the deep darkness 
which first enshrouded us; if we heard no voice 
far up the Heavenly heights, saying, “The mortal 
shall put on immortality?” This is one of the most 
gracious assurances of Christian faith, lifting the 
soul out of that unutterable despordency which 
would choke all joyous life, if we could not look 
through the dense gloom which often overhangs 
the grave, and see life, and light, and abundance 
of peace is a fairer world. “ Life and immortality 
are brought to light,” and though we now see but 
“as through a glass darkly,” we lean with gladness 
on the strong arm which faith finds reaching down 
to us from Heaven. Then, though we mourn our 
loved ones taken, with exceeding sorrow, we mourn 
not comfortless; we feel that the deep gulf be- 
tween us, which all must enter, is not an abyss of 
eternal gloom, but that there is sure egress from it 
into the realms of unclouded day. We know little 
indeed, if anything, of the life to come; we conjec- 
ture fountains leaping in the eternal sunlight, 
crowns on saintly brows, unspeakable joy in puri- 
fied hearts, and the visible presence and perfecting 
smile of God; bat our positive knowledge, from 
reason and revelation, is exceedingly small. Yet 
faith is not appalled, for the promise of heaven 
cannot be broken, and the soul treasures it with 
fondest care. 

What does death, coming to the peaceful house- 
hold, to the quiet community, offer for our instruc- 
tion? Not fear and gloom, else were faith power- 
less for promoting our comfort; not solicitude to 
avoid it, for we all believe that as no sparow falls 
to the ground unnoticed of God, so no fate can be- 
fall a human being without His sanction, and then 
it must be wholly best. With our feeble vision we 
may not discern the wisdom that controls ; “clouds 
and darkness” may be around the path we tread, 
but an infinitely tender hand leads us. 

The chief practical lesson of death seems this— 
to render life as perfect as possible ; to do faithful- 
ly every duty that every day may bring for our 
performance, to grow in wisdom by study of nature 
and of human science, to diffuse gladness around 
us by cheerful, active, Christ-like sympathy with 
our fellow men, to defend truth and freedom with 
all our energies, to seek to leave the world better, 
wiser, happier than we found it, to cherish a steady, 
deepening faith in the mercy of our Father as re- 
vealed in Christ, and serenely wait for the herald 
who shall summon us to “ turn 

That page of God’s mysterious book 
We so much wish, yet dread to learn. 
Then that cloud itself, which now before thee 
Lies dark in view, 
Shall with beams of light from the inner glory 
Be stricken through.” 
| Lewistown Gazette. 
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